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Notes 


Keats’ “‘ Hyperion” has been purchased by the 

British Museum authorities from Miss Bird, to 

whom it had been presented by the late Thornton 
Hunt, the son of Leigh Hunt. Quite apart from 
the sentimental value attached to all important auto- 
graphs, this MS. stands out as of exceptional interest, 
as it contains all the corrections and alterations with 
which Keats improved the original draft. It is im- 
possible to obtain a clearer insight into the inner work- 
ings of the poet’s mind. The following is an instance 
of an alteration slight in itself but none the less quite 
transforming the line: “ Far from the quiet noon and 
evening” becomes by one deft touch “ Far from the 
quiet noon and eve’s one star.” 


[ is pleasant to learn that the autograph MS. of 


M. JussEerRanp’s “Histoire Littéraire du Peuple 
Anglais” is the subject of an article by G. Gregory 
Smith in this month’s “ Blackwood.” It is always in- 
structive to look into one’s own literature through 
foreign spectacles. Not only do we frequently find fresh 
light shed on old subjects, but we gain an interesting 
insight into foreign literary points of view. Though 
M. Jusserand’s volume is “ the fruit of the intimacy of 
a lifetime” with our authors, I am not surprised or, 
indeed, even sorry, to see that he retains his genuine 
French prejudice, and that in the same spirit in which 
Taine preferred De Musset to Tennyson, M. Jusserand 
dislikes Spenser, and says with “‘ the shrug conclusive ” : 


“ Je ne vous aime pas, Hylas; 
Je n’en saurais dire la cause, 
Je sais seulement une chose; 
C’est que je ne vous aime pas.”’ 


We English, however, can return the compliment in 
kind. How many are there who have a taste for Ron- 
sard, or who have read through ‘“‘ La Henriade’’? 


“THe CycLte or LIFE, ACCORDING TO MODERN 
Science,” by Dr. C. W. Saleeby, which is published by 
Messrs. Harper, is not scientific in the purely technical 
sense of the word, but rather concerned with the bearing 
of the latest scientific discoveries on the problems of 
human life. The subjects handled by the author show 
a wide range of thought and in particular the chapters 
on such subjects as ‘“ Marriage, Multiplication and 
Morals,” “ Japan and Christianity ” and “ Science and 
Sin” should prove of especial interest. Readers of 
Tae Acapemy know Dr. Saleeby’s work well. 


“Tae Datty News” has drawn attention to what at 
first glance looked like an interesting discovery. In “ The 
Victoria Scrap Book,” London, 1843, there is a story 





MR. G. E. FARROW 


{ Photo. Booker & Sullivan, Chancery Lane) 


called “The Rustic Wreath,” of which the main idea 
and many of the details are closely akin to those of 
Tennyson’s “ Dora.” The plot is identical, in fact, and 
the coincidences are thus set forth : 


“ Rustic WREATH.” “ Dora.” 


A farmer, Allan. 

A son, William. 

A niece, Dora. 
Allan’s word is law. 


A farmer, Cresswell. 

A son, Walter. 

A niece, Dora. 

Cresswell’s intentions unalter- 
able. 
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Cresswell vows his son shall 
marry Dora. 
Walter refuses and 
Mary. 
Walter driven from home. 
Walter dies of fever. 
Walter leaves widow 
child. 
Mary takes boy into fields 
to soften grandfather's heart. 


marries 


and 


* A young girl was twisting 
a rustic wreath—enamelled 
cornflowers, brilliant poppies, 
snow-white lilybines, and light 
fragrant hare-bells, mingled 
with tufts of the richest 
wheatears—around his hat.” 

“ Then he sat him down on 
a wheatsheaf and cried.” 

“Mary and Walter are to 
live with us.” 


“ Our Village ’’? 


land 


Jeffrey Roche. 


tions. 


listen understandingly. 


‘ The 


not entirely flexible. 
wrote at first 
elaboration. 


Lady,’ a_ style 
significant. 


of one of his 


The Academy 


shall 


Allan vows his son 
marry Dora. 

William refuses and marries 
Mary. 

William driven from home. 

William dies of fever. 

William leaves widow and 
child. 

Mary takes boy into fields 
to soften grandfather’s heart. 
.... She rose and took 
The child once more and sat 

upon the mound, 
And made a little wreath of 
all the flowers 
That grew about, and tied it 
round his hat.” 
* And for three hours he 
sobb’d o’er William’s child.” 
‘So those four abode with- 
in one house together.” 


But did not the story first appear in Miss Mitford’s 


I quote from “ The Independent ” the following poem 
written by the Emperor of Japan for the students at 
the Peeresses’ School of Tokio: 

‘The water placed in goblet, bowl, or cup 
Changes its form to its receptacle ; 
And so our plastic souls take various shapes 
And characters of good or ill, to fit 
The good or evil in the friends we choose. 
Therefore be ever careful in your choice of friends, 
And let your special love be given to those 
Whose strength of character may prove the whip 
That drives you ever to fair Wisdom’s goal.” 

Irisu literature has never had a great sale in Eng- 
a fact which adds to the great daring of the 
announced anthology of Irish Literature, edited by 
Mr. Justin McCarthy, with the assistance of Dr. Douglas 
Ifyde, Lady Gregory, Dr. Maurice F. Egan and Mr. J. 
The work will be in ten volumes of 
150 pages each, with many coloured and other illustra- 
I suppose such collections appeal to some folk, 
but to me they are both cumbersome and tiresome. 


WriTING in “ Scribner’s Magazine ” Elizabeth Luther 
Cary has some plain words for Mr. Henry James: 

“ Unfortunately it becomes increasingly difficult to 
Many years ago 
Passionate Pilgrim’ and ‘The Europeans’ 
there was but one fault to find with that clear enuncia- 
tion in which words had so delectable a sound. 
Mr. James, like many another 
writer whose ideal of the English tongue is a high one, 
cautiously, and erred on the side of 
He explained ; at times he even exhorted. 
He moved not quite freely among his sentences. In 
the correction of that fault he arrived at the style of 
‘Princess Casamassima ’ 
beautifully 
Then, to use the expressive characterisation 
fellow-novelists, he 


the years of 


It was 


Portrait of a 
personal, and 


and of ‘ The 
sincere, 


‘bent backward.’ 
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of the group; a pleasant good-fellowship between the 
reader and the book, but as one reads, a fear settles upon 
the mind—is not this broken and distorted style the most 
fragile of vessels in which to preserve the precious sub- 
stance? Will it not be practically unintelligible for 
future generations? A greater mishap in literature 
could hardly be imagined.’’ 


In the same magazine there is an interesting paper 
by Mr. Fred A. Eaton on “ The Royal Academy,” with 


good illustrations. 


“ Harper’s Magazine” this month is chiefly notable 
for Mr. Swinburne’s essay on “Othello.” He writes 
with all his wonted penetration and picturesqueness of 
expression, as is shown by the following excerpt: 


“The ancient or ensign, who is nameless, as every 
other actor in the story except the Moor’s wife, is, of 
course, if compared with Iago, a mere shadow cast 
before it by the advent of that awful figure. But none 
the less is he the remarkably powerful and original 
creature of a true and tragic genius. Every man may 
make for himself, and must allow that he cannot pretend 
to impose upon any other, his own image of the most 
wicked man ever created by the will of man or God. But 
Cinthio’s villain is distinctly and vividly set before us: 
a man ‘of most beautiful presence, but of the wickedest 
nature that ever was man in the world.’ Less abnormal 
and less inhumanly intellectual than Iago, who loved 
Desdemona ‘not out of absolute lust’ (perhaps the 
strangest and subtlest point of all that go to make up 
his all but inscrutable character), this simpler villain, 
‘no whit heeding the faith given to his wife, nor friend- 
ship, nor faith, nor obligation, that he might have to 
the Moor, fell most ardently in love with Desdemona. 
And he set all his thought to see if it might become 
possible for him to enjoy her.’ 

“This plain and natural motive would probably have 
sufficed for any of those great contemporaries who found 
it easier to excel all other tragic or comic poets since 
the passing of Sophocles and Aristophanes than to equal 
or draw near to Shakespeare. For him it was insuffi- 
cient. Neither envy nor hatred nor jealousy nor resent- 
ment, all at work together in festering fusion of con- 
scious and contemplative evil, can quite explain Lago 
even to himself; yet neither Macbeth nor even Hamlet 
is by nature more inevitably introspective. But the secret 
of the abyss of this man’s nature lies deeper than did 
ever plummet sound save Shakespeare’s. The bright and 
restless devil of Goethe’s invention, the mournfuler and 
more majestic devil created by Marlowe, are spirits of 
less deep damnation that that incarnate in the bluff 
plain-spoken soldier whose honesty is the one obvious 
thing about him, the one unmistakable quality which 
neither man nor woman ever fails to recognise and to 
trust.”’ 


Mr. Abbey’s illustrations do not seem to me at all 
to embody Shakespeare’s creations; the Iago is too 
much of a sensual devil, and Desdemona a very modern 
miss. 

A “GeometricaL Potitica, Economy,” by Mr. H. 
Cunynghame, C.B., is about to be published by the 
Oxford University Press. It is an elementary treatise 
on the method of explaining some of the theories of 
pure economic science by means of diagrams. 





Apparently he is increasingly anxious to be on terms of 
careless intimacy with his readers, to address them in 
the colloquial speech of inner circles, in an argot like 
that of the studio or the newspaper or the stage. Such 
an expression as ‘things are not, also, gouged out to 
your tune’ is an example of the liberties he now takes 
with his easily handled instrument. The result is an 
immense pliability; a wonderful sense of being in and 





At a General Assembly of the Royal Society of 


British Artists the following were elected members: 
Mr. Courtenay Pollock, Mr. William Bramley, Mr. 
Louis Weirter, Mr. William Wells, Mr. Frank South- 
gate and Mr. Assur Michaelson. 
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Bibliographical 


tT must often have occurred to every one who follows 
{ at all closely the tale of new issues of old books 
that publishers seem curiously fond of following 

each other’s lead. A few weeks ago I referred to 

a new edition of Fielding’s novels; already another 
issue has begun and a further one is announced. The 
one which has just started, emanating apparently from 
America, is to be completed in a dozen half-crown 
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In the “ Dictionary of National Biography Errata,’ 
which has just been presented to subscribers to that 
great work, there are about two hundred and fifty full 
pages of corrections; and, though they are numerous, 
it is perhaps not surprising that there should be many 
necessary in a work of such magnitude as the sixty-six 
volume Dictionary. Yet when we find two hundred 
and twenty corrections to be made in a single volume it 
shows that a user of the Dictionary must either check 
every reference he makes by the Errata, or else he must 
laboriously mark the Dictionary throughout in accord. 


ee ee. 


Engraved by Blake in 1810 after his own 


“ William Blake” (Bell)) 


(Illustration from 


volumes. Yet already there is a twelve-volume edition 
—introduced by Professor Saintsbury—on sale at 
the same price; another twelve-volume issue in the 
“ Temple Classics ” ; and several issues of the chief novels 
in other forms. “The Works of Henry Fielding” are 
also included in the preliminary list of Methuen’s Uni- 
versal Library. Again, Mr. A. H. Bullen recently 
began a twelve-volume edition of the works of Beaumont 
and Fletcher, and now the works of the same dramatists 
in ten volumes are announced in a cheaper form by 
another firm. Then, too, Mrs. Constance Garnett’s com- 
plete translation of Tolstoi’s novels, now in course of 
publication, is to have a rival in a twenty-four-volume 
edition, originating, it would seem, in America. Out 
of all this competitive conflict perhaps the book-lover 
gets the best value for his money in the way of material 
excellence ; and if it be that the reading public has so 
grown as to be able to absorb. at once two sets of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, two sets of Tolstoi and about half-a- 
dozen Fieldings, then so much the better for all con- 
cerned. 

Yet some of the publishers might, I think, profitably 
turn their attention more to the books familiar by name 
but difficult to obtain—books that have their lasting 
value and interest even though they may not rank with 
the best. One such work—Coryat’s “ Crudities ”—is, I 
am pleased to notice, among the autumn announcements. 
Coryat has not been reprinted since 1776, and it may 
be hoped that in the reissue will be given all those quaint 
preliminary verses in which the poets and wits of his 
day—from Ben Jonson downwards—scored off the self- 
satisfied pedestrian from “ Odcombe in ye county of 
Somerset.” Another book which should prove accept- 
able to a number of readers, sufficient to justify its 
reissue, is Drayton’s “ Poly-Olbion,” which has not, I 
think, been published in its entirety since Southey in- 
cluded it in his bulky volume of “ Select Works of the 
British Poets ” (1831). 


*‘fresco” of the Canterbury Pilgrimage 


ance with the Errata. The corrections should certainly 
be thus carefully marked in all copies in public refer- 
ence libraries. 

“ Songs by Dr. Thomas Campion ”’ is one of the books 
promised by the Astolat Press in “ The British Lyrists 
Series.” We already have “ The Lyric Poems of Thomas 
Campion ”’ in “ The Lyric Poets,” edited by Mr. Ernest 
Rhys (1896). In the same year Mr. C. Ricketts deco- 
rated and issued “ Fifty Songs of Thomas Campion.”’ 
In 1889 Mr. A. H. Bullen edited Campion’s “ Works” 
in a privately printed volume, and in 1903 the same 
zealous and scholarly student of seventeenth-century 
literature published Campion’s “Songs and Masques,” 
so that the old poet-musician-physician seems to be 
regaining something of the popularity which he enjoyed 
in his lifetime. 

As the Elizabethan Stage Society is to give at the 
end of this month a representation of Christopher 
Marlowe’s. ‘‘ Doctor Faustus,” it may not be inappro- 
priate to mention some of the forms in which the 
‘tragical history’ is obtainable. It is to be presumed 
that the text followed will be more or less closely that 
of the early editions (1604 &c.), without the doubtful 
additions of 1616. The fate of Marlowe’s play has 
been curious; there were seven or eight editions from 
1604 to 1663, and then no new issue until 1814 (though 
Lamb had drawn upon the play in his ‘ Extracts” of 
1808). Then came another gap until 1870; but since 
then ‘‘ Faustus” has made many reappearances, there 
being issues of the play in 1877, 1878, 1883, 1887, 1892, 
1897, 1901 and 1903. With Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust ” “ Doctor 
Faustus”’ may be obtained—in the early form—in 
Morley’s Universal Library (1883, and many subsequent 
reprints) ; with Marlowe’s other plays it is, also in the 
early form, in a volume of the “ Mermaid Series” and 
in the “ Temple Classics” (1897), where the text is an 
amalgam of the 1604 and 1616 editions. 

WALTER JERROLD. 
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Reviews 


High Aspiration 
Lire AND Lerrers oF Manpe.tt Creicuton, D.D. By 
Mrs. Creighton. 2 Vols. (Longmans. 28s. net.) 


Tue commendable rule which forbids the writing of the 
biography of a deceased person by a near relative is 
obviously subject to relaxation, especially when the 
biographer, besides having a specially close knowledge 
of the subject, is endowed with decided literary gifts. 
Those who know Mrs. Creighton’s historical works and 
her close association with her husband in intellectual 
pursuits will readily admit that the exception in this 
case is altogether justified. Mrs. Creighton in her 
preface supplies the further reason that, as the late 
Bishop of London kept no diary and had no regular 
correspondents, the difficulties of writing his life would 
have been insuperable to an outsider. Every one will 
agree in thanking her for the mingling of zealous devo- 
tion and tactful reserve shown in these two volumes. It 
is worthy of the great scholar himself, who once said that 
he would like his epitaph to be “ He tried to write true 
history.” 

Mandell Creighton came of a trading family in Car- 
lisle, where he was born in 1843. He derived his 
Christian name from his mother’s kin, who were yeomen 
farmers of Cumberland. His mother’s nephew was 
William Gunson, who gained high academic honours at 
Cambridge. Gunson frequently visited the Creightons 
at Carlisle and quickened the interest of his young 
relative in scholarly pursuits. Creighton’s school 
career at Carlisle and Durham showed no remarkable 
signs of promise. At Merton College, Oxford, his 
faculties rapidly matured, the strengthening process 
being helped by his friendship with Copleston (now 
Bishop of Calcutta), Professor Saintsbury and others. 
Among his tutors he always felt especially grateful to 
Dr. Caird, the present Master of Balliol. Entering for 
the Law and History School after only six months’ 
preparation, he gained only a Second Class, on which he 
afterwards wrote to Mr. Bryce, one of the examiners, 
“T am very glad that I only got a Second Class, for I 
should have thought very poorly of the school if I had 
got a First.” Elected to a Fellowship at Merton in 
1867, he at once devoted his energies to the teaching of 
history. In a chapter, which is all too slight, Mrs. 
Creighton gives a sketch of the intellectual life of Oxford 
at that time—the Oxford of Jowett, T. H. Green, 
Pusey, Mark Pattison, Pater and William Sidgwick. 
Among these men Creighton soon came to hold an hon- 
oured place, and the improvement in his own college was 
largely due to his force of character, enthusiasm and 
hard work. The wildest men at Merton—and Merton 
was wild in those days—bowed to a rebuke from Creigh- 
ton as they would to no one else. 

The outer world, however, was to claim him. To the 
regret of Oxford men, he accepted the living of Emble- 
ton in Northumberland, where he remained from 1875 
to 1884, immersed in parochial and historical work. 
The chief abiding outcome of those years was the first 
instalment of “‘ A History of the Papacy, from the Great 
Schism to the Sack of Rome,” which earned the approval 
of that most learned of scholars, Lord Acton, in a review 
which he wrote for Taz Acapemy. The book had no 
great popular success, perhaps because Creighton, as he 
wrote to Mr. Pease, regarded “history as a branch of 
science, not of novel-writing.” That claim is now con- 


ceded on all sides; but Creighton was one of the first of 


English scholars distinctly to formulate the new and 
truer conception of history to which Leopold von Ranke 
had given vogue on the Continent. Called to Cam- 
bridge in 1884 as Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, he came into collision with the historical views held 
by the late Sir John Seeley, as crystallised in the 
Historical Tripos; but to these questions it is undesir- 
able to refer in this place. Of wider interest are the 
details here given concerning his share in the foundation 
of the “ English Historical Review,” of which he was the 
first editor, and his journey to Harvard (Mass.) to repre- 
sent its alma mater, Emmanuel College, at Harvard 
Commemoration. Dr. Creighton’s speech on that occa- 
sion (Vol. I., p. 363) is a model*of what such an address 
should be. Equally characteristic was the lecture which 
he subsequently gave to the members of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, of which he was a Fellow. His 
remarks as to the comparative “ schoolboyishness and 
idleness”” of Cambridge undergraduates were so out- 
spoken, mixed though they were with friendly advice 
and humorous comment, as to cause some offence. 
Limits of space preclude any notice of his later years. 
The time which Creighton spent at the see of Peter- 
borough, as Bishop of that straggling diocese, saw him 
in the heyday of his powers. While carrying on his 
great work on the Papacy (alas! never to be completed) 
he found time to give wise advice to the Co-operators and 
Trade-Unionists at Leicester and elsewhere, and to take 
his full share of diocesan duties. In 1895 he repre- 
sented the English Church at the coronation of the Czar 
in Moscow. The troubles of his later years in connec- 
tion with the ritual and other controversies that oc- 
curred during his episcopate at London are here treated 
with wise reserve; but the hints given in the letters 
suffice to show how these disputes fretted his spirit and 
contributed to hasten his end. His last warning to the 
century, on the eve of which he died, was that its 
greatest danger would be “the absence of high aspira- 
tions.” For that reason he placed the Victorian age, 
despite all its philanthropic undertakings, behind the 
age of Dante and the age of Shakespeare. How much 
of wisdom there is in that final comment! As we survey 
the achievements modestly recorded in these volumes, 
we feel that, both as a historian and an ecclesiastic, 
Creighton possessed many of the characteristics of true 
greatness. J. Hotianp Rose. 


Scottish Songs 


Sones From Davip Herp’s Manuscripts. Edited by 
Hans Hecht. (Hay, Edinburgh ; and Sampson Low. 
12s. net.) 


Tue lovers of folk-poetry have had a good time lately. 
A month ago came the great boon of a re-edition, at 
the cost of 12s., of the best texts of all the 305 ballads 
in the grand ten-guinea edition of the late Professor 
Child—with a most informing and mist-clearing intro- 
duction by his pupil and successor, Professor G. L. 
Kittredge—and now a German scholar, Dr. Hans 
Hecht, has put forth, at the like price of 12s., a 
well-printed and handsome edition of “the whole 
song-material contained in” David Herd’s two volumes 
of MSS. Additional 22311, 22312 in the British 
Museum, two thin-paper MSS. with occasional pencil 
notes by Sir Walter Scott, some of them initialled 
“W.S.” David Herd (a.p. 1732-1810) was that rare 
man in former days who wrote down ballads and 
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songs as he heard. or found them, and did not 
follow Percy’s example of spoiling them by his own 
additions. We are grateful to him for it, though 
Percy said of Herd’s MS. collection: ‘‘ Most of them 
contain charming hints, which might give occasion to 
very beautiful songs, if supplied and filled up in the 
manner that old broken fragments of antique 
statues have been repaired and completed by 
modern masters. I think I could fill up the 
breaches of some of them myself” (in Letter 
to Paton, Aug. 22, 177 4). 

Luckily Herd’s MS. Ballads and Songs 
escaped this fate. He has a far higher 
character than Peter Buchan (1790-1854), 
another collector, whose two MS. volumes I 
went down to see years ago for my friend Pro- 
fessor Child, when they belonged to the late 
Charles Mackay. He then lived in a little 
house on the road to Box Hill, below George 
Meredith’s, and I persuaded him to sell the 
MSS. to the British Museum, where they are 
now Additional MSS. 29408 and 29409. Mr. 
Ingram, of “ The Illustrated London News,” 
had bought and given them to him (Mackay) 
when he edited the volume of Ballads for 
Ingram’s series. 

Dr. Hecht has arranged the songs in six 
sections: A, three from Forbes’ ‘“‘ Aberdeen 
Cantus,” 1682—first edition 1662; B, Old 
Popular Songs and Fragments of Popular 
Songs; C, Nursery Songs and Popular 
Rhymes; D, Modern Songs in the Popular 
Style, Broadsides; E, Songs by Known 
Authors; F, English and Irish Songs. He 
has given, as noted above, Herd’s whole song 
material. He says justly, “ That some pieces 
might be found offensive could not prejudice 
the selection. On their worth or worthless- 
ness we are free to entertain any opinion, but 
in dealing with popular poetry, drawing-room 
considerations must not be allowed to inter- 
fere. A chapter of itself could be written on 
the destructive influence of ‘cleansing,’ ‘.e. 
spoiling, of old texts.” 

A partial collation of Herd’s two MSS. 
with Dr. Hecht’s text has proved the general 
accuracy of his print, though I regret that he 
has not kept Herd’s capitals, which were 
characteristic of his time, and his notes of 
exclamation. I prefer ‘““O! gin my Love were yon 
Red Rose” to “O gin my love were yon red rose.” 
In the later addition to the first verse of this song I 
think the variations of MS. II. should have been given, 
as “ Lull’d on her silk-saft folds to rest” is better than 
“ Seal’d,” and the “ fleyd” of II.—the normal Scotch 
form given by Jamieson—is better than “ flyed,’”’ the 
reading of MS. I. In the last line on page 98 the 
MS. “ flee,” rhyming with “lee,” should have been 
printed, and not “ flie.” No. II.’s “ perfection’ in 
line 1, though not so natural as “ expression ” of MS. I. 
—“O there, beyond expression blest ’’—should have 
been noted. In Fragment LXXI. the MSS. should 
have been followed in their division of the piece into 
two verses. But these slight matters should not detract 


from the general excellence of Dr. Hecht’s edition, his 
interesting and scholar-like Introduction and Notes, his 
care in hunting up all accessible copies of the songs and 
fragments—which are full of value—and the capital 
English in which his part of the book is written. I 
have not noticed one Germanism in it. 
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When speaking of the new edition of Professor Child’s 
“ Ballads” I ought to have said that his daugliter 
Helen—the late Mrs. Sergeant, who used to act the 
ballads with him and stab him when need was—shared 
in the preparation of the text. 
F, J. FuRNIVALL. 


JOHN OF GAUNT 
(From a Picture ascribed to Luca Cornelli) 


(IUustration from ** John of Gaunt” (Constabdle)) 


A Begetter of Kings 


Joun or Gaunt. By Sydney Armitage-Smith. (Con- 


stable. 18s. net.) 


Joun or Gaunt is one of those historical characters 
which, direct and simple enough in themselves, appear 
many-sided by virtue of their complex connections. 
Students of history—for to them alone is “ time- 
honoured Lancaster” more than a resounding name— 
may approach this brother of the Black Prince from 
one of many standpoints. To some he will appeal by 
reason of his link with Lollardry and letters as the 
patron of Wycliffe and friend of Chaucer ; some will eye 
him askance as the great obstructionist, the opponent 
of progress and popular liberty; others will find his 
greatest claim to memory in the fact that through his 
daughter Philippa he endowed with an English strain 
that house of Avis which brought forth Henry the 
Navigator, and in him, it may almost be said, the modern 
world; yet others will see in John of Lancaster an 
embodiment of that passion for foreign domination 
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which swayed the fortunes of medieval England. Mr. 
Armitage-Smith views his hero chiefly in relatiou to 
foreign politics, holding that the keynote of his cha- 
racter is “ his strong and persistent craving for conti- 
nental royalty,” and discrediting those dark intrigues 
and ambitions in England which his enemies attributed 
to him. As here portrayed, John of Gaunt stands 
forth in very convincing and coherent fashion. In his 
ambition and his policy, his sorely tested loyalty and 
his knight-errantry, he is a superb type of his time and 
race. And behind him is revealed the background of 
his age: England restive and impoverished, Spain rent 
with dynastic feuds, France and the bewildering Eng- 
lish possessions in France, cause of so much strife. The 
author has resisted the temptation to side issues, re- 
sisted it almost too stoutly here and there, as in touch- 
ing so briefly the great peasant uprising under Wat 
Tyler. But he gives with fulness and lucidity the com- 
plicated story of those claims whereby the Plantagenet 
prince styled himself King of Castile and Leon, the 
great invasion by which he sought to uphold his rights 
and the alliance by which he transferred his claims and 
royalty to his daughter Blanche. The military part of 
the book is perhaps the best—the author has caught 
something of the zest and colour of Froissart in writing 
of his time—yet we have a fine picture of the social and 
domestic life of a great medieval feudatory. There is 
much of irony in the career of the man who was one of 
the heroes of his day and usually an unsuccessful 
general, who was protector of Wycliffe and ‘‘ Standard- 
Bearer of the Cross to the Pope and the Catholic 
Church,” who stood on the threshold of royalty all his 
life and never crossed it, who was a loyal subject and 
father of Henry Bolingbroke. The author has found 
a character splendid but obscure, and made him and 
his world admirably present to the reader. In a later 
edition it is to be hoped that he will expunge his un- 
fortunate mention of Don Tello, that untrustworthy 
and doubtfully loyal leader, as ‘“‘the Rupert of the 
Castilian army.” The comparison confesses him less at 
home in Stuart history than in the clangorous days of 
the Plantagenets. 
Dora GREENWELL McCueEsney. 


WitiiAM BLAKE: A Strupy or His Lire anp Art Work. 

By Irene Langridge. (Bell. 10s. 6d. net.) 

THis year promises to be a Blake year in literature. 
There are rumours of more than one biography and 
more than one edition of the works. Mrs. Langridge 
is happy in being early in the field and her book will 
receive its due share of attention. Its fifty reproduc- 
tions in black and white, most of which are new, will 
give it a place on the shelves of every one who is inter- 
ested in Blake. In calling her volume a “ Study,” how- 
ever, the author misleads her reader. She has looked at 
a good deal of Blake’s work and she describes it in an 
carnest and unassuming manner. She has even-—we 
have her word for it—‘‘ pondered long,” at least in one 
case, though the result was not an altogether satisfac- 
tory explanation. But she has not studied, and she does 
not help any one else to study. 

To ‘serve as a pointer to our national Blake treas- 
ures’ is her purpose, she tells us at the opening of her 
work, and perhaps it may partly succeed in this modest 
attempt. Unfortunately it goes further. 

Instead of illuminating Blake’s darker utterance or 
letting it alone, Mrs. Langridge passes sentence upon it. 
In page 103 she says, ‘*‘ He was not concerned to make 
his ideas or visions intelligible to the world”; and in 
reference to the book called ‘“ Europe,” asserts on 
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page 111 that “ Blake would seem to have got fairly 
drunk with the excitement of wild words and musical 
phrases.” She then undertakes to tell us “ all that can 
be made out from the din of frenetic words,” but does 
not do so. We are warned that the chief incident in the 
book will “ tax the reader’s temper,” since it is ‘‘ without 
any apparent sense or reason to justify it.” She tells us, 
page 126, that Blake had no “ faintest trace of humour,” 
and attributes to this his lack of “ proportion” and the 
incumbrance of the “cobwebs” that it would have 
‘“ blown away.” A critic like this would demand humour 
from the “Dead March” in “Saul.’”’ She goes on to 
complain that “ In a kind of Dionysiac age he has flung 
noble ideas, original conceptions, pell-mell into the 
caldron along with mere windy mouth-filling rodomon- 
tade.’’ In fact she serves up Mr. Swinburne’s mistake 
of thirty years ago, ten years after it has become per- 
manently out of date. There is much more of the same 
kind of criticism, all equally patronising and deplorable. 
This does serious harm by discouraging beginners from 
attempting to understand what is before them, and 
rendering those who have tried and failed complacent 
in their incapacity. 

Besides a condensed and readable memoir, and the 
unfortunate chapters on Blake’s religious views and 
‘prophetic books,” the volume contains some fairly 
good descriptions of pictures, and is written, avowedly, 
against the view that Blake’s poetry and mythic mean- 
ing were more valuable than his painting. But until we 
know his thoughts the purpose of his art is closed to us. 

Epwin J. ELvis. 


Paris AND its Story. By T. Okey. (Dent. 21s. net.) 


Ir would be well-nigh impossible to tell the story of 
Paris without catching at least some reflection of its 
sparkle and charm. The word Paris has an almost 
magical sound, and even though the present-day 
chronicler of the city has no magician’s wand, but wields 
only the commonplace pen, he must of necessity interest 
us somewhat. Mr. Okey has not written the story of 
Paris, but has given to us the history of the French 
Monarchy. Paris becomes the background of the 
picture instead of the foreground. When we are 
thirsting to know the intimate details of Parisian life, 
to refresh our memories with the history of her stones, 
we are treated to long dull and unnecessary accounts 
of the foreign policy of a king or the love-affairs of a 
queen. Mr. Okey has missed a great opportunity, for 
it does not fall to every man to sing the praises of 
Paris. Of any other great city could we better pardon 
the lifelessness and dulness of the picture, but of 
Paris—no. The writer who essays to tell us the story 
of Paris is confronted not by any difficulty of obtaining 
material, but by the nice point of selection. ‘“ Think 
of the city of Paris, where all the best of the realms 
of nature and art in the whole earth are open to daily 
contemplation, a world-city where the crossing of every 
bridge or every square recalls a great past, and where 
at every street corner a piece of history has been un- 
folded.” This is the city that it should have been 
Mr. Okey’s joy to describe. The erudition, the research 
are here, but the spirit is lacking. Indeed, the author 
writes as a politician and at that not an unprejudiced 
one. He is often carried away by his personal views, 
writing bitterly and heatedly on several points of 
policy and kingly attribute. He quotes St.-Simon’s 
query in his chapter recording the rule of Louis XTV..: 
“ Are these princes made like other men?” No; 
according to Mr. Okey they were monsters of iniquity 
passing human belief; their vices were unparalleled ; 
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virtues they had none. But then Mr. Okey, we take 
it, is a Jacobin. Once he has disburdened himself of 
his duty toward the monarchy of France the book 
toward the end becomes more interesting. The varied 
scenes of Paris flit before our eyes; we are taken to 
revisit old haunts and to revive dormant memories ; we 
are regaled with pleasant gossip and old-time stories. 
The ghosts of notable men and women who trod and 
loved the streets of Paris—for cvery Frenchman is her 
lover—pass before us. 

The illustrations to this very handsome volume are 
varyingly good. Some of the coloured plates—notably 
“Place du Carrousel,” “ Place des Vosges,” “Rue de 
Venise” and “ Vincennes”—are both charming and 
natural. With many of the others there is a tendency 
to over-colour and accentuate. The glow of a sunset 
becomes too ruddy, and trees which should softly shade 
into the distance are crudely green. Occasionally, too, 
the figures are out of drawing. But, on the whole, the 
illustrations are good. Doubtless something must be 
allowed for the exigencies of the colour-press. The 
publishers have treated the letterpress and illustrations 
handsomely, the format of the volume leaving nothing 
to be desired. The book will serve to remind the older 
generation of their first impressions of Paris and to 
inflame with desire the hearts of the younger, for 
Paris is the Mecca of the pleasure-seeker, the foster- 
mother of the artist, the fair city to which the eyes of 
all men turn. If “ Paris and its Story” is not an 
entirely adequate souvenir, still we welcome it. 


Nores or AN East Coast Naturatist. By Arthur H. 


Patterson. (Methuen. 6s.) 


Tuts “most jolly” book, as Shakespeare might have 
called it, comes appropriately enough to a reviewer 
himself for the nonce become an east coast naturalist, 
though hundreds of miles north of Great Yar- 
mouth, where Mr. Patterson has made his notes of 
twenty-five years and more. Some small fraction of 
his knowledge and experience would indeed be welcome 
to the present writer, who greeted with delight this 
record of observations begun before he was born, and 
hoped to find some light upon such puzzling questions 
as the apparent inability—judged by its early demise— 
of a starfish to thrive on caramels and toast (presented 
to it by a young relative), and the seemingly unpro- 
voked pugnacity of a tiny crab the size of a threepenny 
piece, in presence of another of the same species but 
half as small again. Unfortunately naturalists of more 
than a fortnight’s growth do not occur in this remote 
spot, and Mr. Patterson’s book shares, in common with 
all written words whatever, as Plato long ago observed, 
the lack of power to answer questions or conduct an ar- 
gument with the reader. But our business is not to 
describe our personal interest in the book, but to review 
it. 

Mr. Patterson is obviously a born naturalist. His 
“earliest remembered toddles were in pursuit of the 
crawling, fluttering, flying things around ” him. This, if 
we mistake not, is characteristic. Charles Darwin, the 
greatest naturalist of all time past, Aristotle certainly 
not excepted, had this same early love of the life around 
him. The real thing, as we see it here, is not particu- 
larly common. There is quite a sharp distinction ke- 
tween the craving of a Mr. Patterson, who explores a 
beach before sunrise since work of a sterner kind claims 
later hours, and the factitious interest of the amateur 
who spends an hour in misguiding the appetite of an 
Echinoderm and then decides that he would rather play 
cricket—leaving his dyspeptic victim to starve. You may 
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also know the tree by its fruits. The real thing is with 
power. It has enabled Mr. Patterson greatly to add to 
our knowledge of the fauna of Norfolk, and has in- 
créased the riches of the British and Norfolk Museums. 

Two-thirds of the book is devoted to birds, which are 
evidently Mr. Patterson’s most-beloved ; and this part 
gains much from Mr. Southgate’s admirable illustrations 
in colour. The characters of the text are easily defined. 
Mr. Patterson’s observations comply with the first need 
—they are precise and detailed. So much for the pro- 
fessional reader. On the other hand, they are not dry 
bones, but abound in what is indeed a dramatic element. 
Nor is the book any the worse for the simplicity and 
naturalness of the author’s prose. It is true that, like 
a “scuttle of coals,” this book may “ excite no emotion 
in the breast of a literary man,” to the type of whom a 
little auk or a “daddy long-legs” conveys just the 
message that Peter Simple saw in the primrose—but 
that is no more his fault, poor fellow, than it was Peter 
Simple’s: and if Mr. Patterson splits his infinitives, so 
did George Eliot—as we lately discovered to our delight. 

One serious ethical question must be considered before 
we conclude a notice which might have run to any length 
had we begun to reproduce the best things in Mr. 
Patterson’s book, and that question is raised in the 
preface. 

“Since 1891 I have entirely discarded the gun as a 
help to observation, and have derived comparably [? in- 
comparably] more real pleasure and interest in the 
pursuit of wild life with a field-glass than I ever did 
with a fowling-piece. I only regret that so many in- 
cidents mentioned herein should relate to slaughter and 
sport.”’ 


Our thanks to his witness. We need not, indeed, be 
absurd about this matter, or permit anthropomor- 
phism the inevitable to persuade us that birds and 
fishes suffer from the sportsman’s primeval instinct as 
we should do. That is to commit the same error as led 
my friend to think that starfishes must like caramels 
because he does. But no comparative study of pain- 
sensation in man and the lower animals will successfully 
explain away the deleterious influence upon the mur- 
derer of murder for its own sake. And, by the way, 
has Mr. Patterson tried the telescopic gun-camera, 
trigger and all, which enables the true sportsman and 
naturalist to snap-shoot his quarry whilst preserving 
his self-respect ? 

C. W. SaLeesy. 


THACKERAY ’S LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FaAMILy. 


(Smith, Elder. 6s. net.) 


Letters from Thackeray are always welcome ; they may 
not add to his literary reputation, but they do confirm 
and add to our knowledge of his broad-minded 
humanity. The Thackeray of the novels might be a 
poseur unless his views of life there expressed were the 
same as those uttered in his private letters and conver- 
sations. The letters contained in this present volume 
are as genial and pleasant as any yet printed, though 
they do not tell us so much of Thackeray the writer as 
did the letters to Mrs. Brookfield. In the Introduc- 
tion, by Miss Lucy W. Baxter, to whom some of these 
letters were addressed, we obtain one or two intimate 
glimpses of W. M .T., as this: ‘‘ Turning over the leaves 
of ‘Pendennis’ as it lay on the table beside him, he 
said, smiling, from time to time: ‘ Yes, it is very like— 
it is certainly very like.’ ‘Like whom, Mr. Thac- 
keray?’ said my mother. ‘Oh, like me, to be sure; 
Pendennis is very like me.’ ‘Surely not,’ objected my 
mother, ‘ for Pendennis was so weak!’ ‘ Ah, well, Mrs, 
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Baxter,’ he said, with a shrug of his great shoulders and 
a comical look, ‘your humble servant is not very 
strong.’”’ Here is a comment of Miss Baxter: “ In all 
our intercourse with Mr. Thackeray we saw only the 
kind, sympathetic, loving side of his great nature. It 
was always impossible for us to feel afraid of his 
cynicism, his sharp criticism, of which others speak. 
He could not help seeing the weakness of human nature, 
but he did the fullest justice—as he would say, he 
‘ took off his hat ’—to whatever was fine or noble in man 
or woman.” On “ Febbywerry” 26, 1853, he writes: 
“To-morrow I shall pass down the Potomac on which 
Mrs. Esmond-Warrington used to sail with her 2 sons 
when they went to visit their friend Mr. Washington. 
I wonder will anything ever come out of that preface, 
and will that story ever be born?” But there are not 
very many references to literary matters. The following 
have their interest: ‘“‘ Mr. Pendennis is to be the writer 
of his friend’s memoirs, and by the help of this little 
mask (which I borrowed from Pisistratus Bulwer I sup- 
pose) I shall be able to talk more at ease than in my 
own person”; talking of parting with his children 
instead of taking them with him on his second visit to 
America, “ It is best they stay behind and take care of 
Granny and Colonel Newcome”’; “I don’t think the 
‘Virginians’ is good yet, though it has taken me im- 
mense deal of trouble, but I know it will be good at the end. 
I tremble for the poor publishers who gave me £300 a 
number”; ‘I think Trollope is much more popular 
with the Cornhill Magazine readers than I am: and 
doubt whether I am not going down hill considerably 
in public favour.” Then these last lines, too good for 
any comment: ‘“‘ This morning I was lying awake in the 
grey looking out at the elms, and thinking of your dear 
Sarah. God be with us. I don’t feel much care about 
dying. As we love our children, won’t our Father love 
us? Dear friends I have been so happy in my home 
and in yours that I can feel for the grief which now 
bears you down. God bless you all.” Let us “ take off 
our hats” to this bitter cynic. 


STUDIES IN THE PHILOSopHY or RELIGION. 
Galloway, B.D. (Blackwood. 7s. 6d. net.) 


Tuis volume consists of six essays. Although the treat- 
ment of his great subject is not, as he confesses, exhaus- 
tive, Mr. Galloway covers a good deal of ground. His 
attitude is that of one who looks “ with calm eyes wide 
upon the whole of things.” He recognises, as most of 
us by this time recognise, that, so far as human freedom 
is concerned, we are practically surrounded and cut off ; 
that science has all but, if not altogether, completed its 
circumvallations, and that the citadel is almost in the 
hands of the enemy. With freedom goes moral respon- 
sibility ; and with these every incitement, every stimu- 
lus, to action.. Western thought comes near the point 
when the impulse to strive for betterment shall have 
exhausted itself. It is clear that once this conviction 
entrenches itself solidly in, the hearts of men among 
known facts, ows course is run and we have already 
practically resigned ourselves to be superseded by a 
younger and more foolish race. There are, like Mr. Mal- 
lock, who would frankly accept the defeat and take 
refuge, as it were, in some fourth dimension of 


By George 


thought. They would say: You have proved your 
case. Soit. I accept your reasoning—and your con- 
clusion. Now hear mine. My conclusion is the contra- 


dictory of yours, but it is based upon no less firm 
grounds, and equally with yours it must be accepted. 
Of two contradictories one must be false? Nay, they 
may be but opposite poles of the same magnet (Mr. 
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Mallock is not responsible fcr the metaphor), and the 
current is truth. 

Mr. Galloway, we say, is hardly to be classed with 
these. And those who would understand his position 
must read Lectures V. and VI. in this volume. In the 
former he shows that outer realities presuppose realities 
not created by the perceptive subject. In the latter he 
first determines the nature of the “ground” which 
these subjects presuppose. This he proceeds to bring 
into relation with the realm of self-consciousness and 
those personal aspirations and ethical values which form 
an essential aspect of self-conscious life: He goes on 
to consider the ground in the definite aspect in which 
it is the basis of the religious consciousness. Finally, 
he suggests a view of the meaning of religion and its 
development founded on the conclusions he has reached 
as to the nature of the finite spirit and its relation to 
God, the ultimate ground of all things. And at this 
point, brief as is the space at our disposal, we venture a 
criticism. The author sets aside, as it seems to us, 
almost gratuitously, the scholastic justification for giving 
to the idea of God an ethical qualification. We cannot 
attribute to God, he says, ethical virtue par éminence, 
because on the same showing we should have to attribute 
to Him ethical vice. This might do for the philosopher 
of a Sunday newspaper, but, however far we may con- 
sider Aristotle to have been left behind, we can hardly 
regard vice as anything else than a negation. And if 
vice is a mere negation, the possession of virtue in any 
degree excludes proportionally the possession of vice ; 
while virtue possessed in the highest degree excludes, 
by a necessary consequence, the presence of its negation. 
Setting this aside, however, Mr. Galloway goes on, 
finally, to rest the claim to a moral interpretation of the 
nature of God on the demand of our inner nature that 
the Being who is the ground of all reality shall satisfy 
our moral and spiritual needs and aspirations. In fact, 
Mr. Galloway does perhaps, after all, more or less take 
refuge in a fourth dimension. “It is faith which com- 
pletes the work which reason has to leave unfinished, and 
sets before men the Deity who can be an object of 
reverence, loyalty and love.” 

The volume concludes with a critical examination 
of the Ritschlian standpoint, of which we can only 
briefly say that it issues in the expression of a doubt 
whether it will, in the long run, be found to subserve 
the best interests of theological science. 


Poetry 


THe WorkKs or HEINRICH HEINE. Vol. IX. Toe Boox 


or Sones. Translated by T. Brooksbank. Vol. X. 
New Poems. Translated by Margaret Armour. 
(Heinemann. 5s. each.) 

To Lepa, anD OrHER Poems. By T. Sturge Moore. 
(Duckworth. 1s. net.) 

Lost MASTERPIECES, AND OTHER VERSES. By St. John 
Hankin. (Constable. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THe LEGEND oF St. FRIDESWIDE, AND OTHER PoeEMs. 
By Florence Hayllar. (Constable. 2s. 6d. net.) 


Or translating of Heine there is no end. Lo! also, 
there is no beginning. For Heine never has been, or 
can be, translated. He is the Maiden City of trans- 
lation—uncaptured, and for that very reason constantly 
tempting fresh assault. He is a standing example of 
the poetry which in its very nature defies transfusion 
into a foreign tongue. Poetry which depends for its 
appeal not upon idea, substance, imagery or any other 
tangible, appraisable, concrete feature, but upon sheer 
completeness of execution; that magic of expression 
which is beyond analysis, the perfect emotional union of 
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sense, diction and sound in their most direct and ele- 
mentary form—this poetry volatilises in the alembic 
of translation. German is the language which can 
render English, as English is the language which can 
render German, poetry with least loss. Yet what would 
remain of “Kubla Khan” in German? What? of 
“ Christabel” or some of the most miraculous stanzas 
in “The Ancient Mariner”? But there is less of the 
appreciable, the siftable stuff of poetry in Heine than 
even in “Kubla Khan.” Substitute the words of 
another tongue, and the invisible mettle of poetry 
filters through the coarse mesh. 

Here are two more versions of the famous German 
singer. In 1890 the late Mr. Leland undertook for Mr. 
Heinemann a translation of Heine’s works, and com- 
pleted the prose in eight volumes already published. 
Now we are to be given the poems in three more volumes, 
the last two by Miss Margaret Armour. Here we have 
the two first ; one by Mr. Brooksbank, the other by the 
lady already mentioned. To translate a few casual 
poems of Heine, with the advantage of impulse, volun- 
tary attraction and presumably inspiration, is a difficult 
and perilous task. To render them en bloc is a preter- 
human labour. Of Mr. Brooksbank we can only say 
frankly that no one would surmise from him Heine’s 
greatness as a poet, or that he was a poet at all. Miss 
Armour is better. But in neither is there any sugges- 
tion of the German’s magical rightness, the power which 
leaves you surprised at your own surprise by a thing so 
slight. For this we do not blame Miss Armour. She 
had, as we say, to do the impossible. Few realise how 
much, in such verse as this, depends upon the sound— 
the manner in which syllable, quantity, accent, pause, 
the pulse of the verse, follow and express the subtle 
changes of the emotion. The mere alteration of sound, 
if sense were perfectly preserved, would often be enough 
to ruin the magic of a stanza. And in these renderings 
there is a noticeable infelicity—-we might almost say 
baldness—of versification—a lack of true metrical 
mastery. Here, again, Miss Armour is the better of the 
two, but both are defective. It is one more proof that 
Heine in English is a very English Heine. 

Mr. Sturge Moore’s “ To Leda” is a very slight book 
of poems remarkably rich, classic and artistic in style, 
with an informing imagination throughout. The open- 
ing stanza of “On Death,” for example, might compare 
favourably with almost any of the verse which has 
recently been inspired by London scenery. His phras- 
ing has a Keats-like quality of colour and condensation, 
and there is a Greek sense of form. Altogether, these 
few poems will enhance his reputation. 

In a different vein is Mr. St. John Hankin’s “ Lost 
Masterpieces.” For the miscellaneous humorous verse 
we do not so greatly care. It is topical, light, dexterous, 
cleverish and ephemeral. But the parodies, or rather 
imitations, which give the book its title are another 
matter. They are imitations of leading poets such as 
those which helped to create Mr. Owen Seaman’s fame ; 
with the difference that they embrace the dead as well as 
the living. Some are good, some fairly clever, some 
poor. But the best, such as those of Mr. Swinburne, 
Rossetti, Burns or Wordsworth, are quite good; very 
deft and happy. Most excellent of all, to our mind, is 
the “ Don Juan,” which catches the weaker manner of 
that poem to the life and could not well be bettered. 
With this exception, we may say that the best parodies 
lack only that crowning perfection of which Calverley 
and Mr. Seaman have the secret. 

Miss Hayllar’s title-poem seems to us somewhat 
mediocre ; but her miscellaneous poems are well worth 
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reading. They have a quality of individual and deeply- 
felt thought, a terse gravity of expression and a certain 
austere dignity of manner, not far removed from 
nobility, which at once engage our respect for the poet’s 
personality. In a quiet and unambitious kind, this is 
true and sincere work; with no external glitter, but 
better worth than much showy poetry. It comes from 
a writer of character, and has the stamp which character 
alone can give. 


Fiction 


EMMANUEL BURDEN. By Hilaire Belloc. Illustrated 
by G. K. Chesterton. (Methuen, 6s.) “ The old order changeth, 
yielding place to new’’—the axiom applies to many things, 
and amongst others to the conditions of British commercial 
life. Emmanuel Burden, dealer in hardware, is the living 
embodiment of the old style of trading, as I. Z. Barnett, 
the Jewish company promoter, is the essential spirit of 
modern business life, and their story, as set forth in these 
pages, is one of the most bitterly brilliant satires that has 
issued from the press for many a day. Every chapter teems 
with cleverness, it bubbles up and flows over, till one almost 
feels as if too many good things were being given at once. 
It is the epic story of the great fight between the frothy, 
unstable, speculating methods of the modern financier, and 
the solid, honest, unadventurous trading of the men who 
made England at one time the first of commercial nations. 
One feels that many of the characters, drawn so cleverly and 
so clearly by both author and artist, are real personages, 
easily to be recognised by those in the swim, and here lies 
the drawback to the book’s popularity: it deals with a 
subject which is not attractive to the ordinary reading 
public. The story of the formation of the M’Korio Delta 
Development Company, and of the manner in which Mr. 
Burden, the honest old-fashioned tradesman, is drawn into 
it, is written by one who knows company promoters and their 
little tricks and manners from the inside, and uses his know- 
ledge with merciless truth and precision. As for Emmanuel 
Burden, poor, good man, his life and death are told in a 
manner which makes even his nameless biographer a living 
person, and in the last two chapters the author has suc- 
ceeded in making the commonplace almost sublime. 


KATE OF KATE HALL. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 
and Alfred Laurence Felkin. (Hutchinson, 6s.) The results 
of collaboration are not very marked in Miss Fowler’s new 
novel. It is written in exactly the same style that we have 
come to expect from this author; the characters talk as 
smartly and unnaturally as they did in “ Concerning Isabel 
Carnaby,’’ and her other books. The methods are the 
methods of Miss Fowler—what share, then, has Mr. Felkin 
taken? The title, ‘Kate of Kate Hall,’ is, of course, a 
quotation from “The Taming of the Shrew,’”’ an amateur 
performance of which, in a country house in Scotland, plays 
an important part in the story, such as it is. There is very 
little story, to tell the truth, although the book is rather 
a long one. For three hundred and fifty-two pages the 
characters talk! Every member of the company has some- 
thing to say, and says it at great length. There is no 
flagging of repartee or lack of epigram, even the physical 
process of taking breath seems unnecessary. We cannot 
imagine that they slept the customary number of hours, but 
rose at some unearthly time to continue a conversation 
started at dinner the night before. The heroine of the story 
is Lady Katherine Clare, not unlike her namesake in “ The 
Taming of the Shrew.”’ She is wilful, but beautiful; bad- 
tempered, but witty. She is of the type of heroine that 
breaks hearts as unconcernedly as the ordinary domestic 
smashes crockery. By the provisions of her godinother’s 
will she is made heiress to a large fortune, provided that she 
marries within six months. We seem to have heard of such 
provisions before, and surely we have met the man whom the 
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heroine should marry, but wilfully refuses to do so? The 
vbliging marriage law of Scotland provides a rather 
hackneyed surprise in the last chapter. 


THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. By W. 8S. Maugham. 
(Heinemann, 6s.) ‘‘ Sometimes men seem to me cripples ever 
seeking to hide their deformity, huddled in a stuffy room, lit 
by one smoky taper.’’ These words, taken at random from 
une of the speeches of the philosophic Frank Hurrell, appear 
to give the keynote to the author’s present work. The social 
world, this merry-go-round, as he terms it, is to him nothing 
but a hospital, and the different wards are filled to choking 
with victims of a fantastic passion. Concerning the problems 
of love in its endless variety—illicit love, degenerate love, 
vulgar intrigue, and voluptuousness, there are many ques- 
tions tu be asked, but few can be answered. At any rate, the 
author offers no solution, but rather presents a few examples, 
illustrative of an idea. There is the rising young barrister, 
madly in love with a widow, but--in a moment of folly, he 
seduces a barmaid. His sense of duty makes him marry her. 
Result: suicide of the wife, and return of the man to his 
original love. There is the loveless old maid, who seeks in the 
love of a consumptive youth to win back the lost days of a 
possible happiness. Result: death of husband and tears and 
flowers. There is the rake, spoilt by a deluded mother, who 
philanders with a married woman and accepts her money. 
Result: suicide of an innocent third party, and more tears. 
And so on. The author takes these several characters 
delineated with no common skill—-and strings them together 
into the semblance of a little world. He does not deliberately 
turn away from what is ugly in life; nor does he make great 
effort to exploit it, The redeeming character in the book is 
Miss Ley, who is at once wholesome, kind, sympathetic. Mr. 
Maugham understands his patients and their symptoms ; he 
knows the wards of his hospital; he has seen the smoky 
taper. And there is no dull page, no prosy line, no coarse- 
ness, no offence in working out the problem which he has set 
himself to expound. 


THE FOOD OF THE GODS AND HOW IT CAME TO 
KARTH. By H. G. Wells. (Macmillan, 6s.) Mr. Wells’ 
latest novel would cure any form of depression not associated 
with melancholia due to organic disease—and might be thera- 
peutic there, too. It is homogeneously informed with humour. 
We use the adverb in recognition of the fact that we wrongly 
thought the author could not sustain the level reached by his 
delightful initial description of the harmless physiologist, 
who had been grossly libelled by the antivivisectionists times 
without number, but who survived to prepare the food which 
produced men forty feet high, wasps that one shot with a 
rifle, and creepers that grew under one’s eye. As an example 
of Mr. Wells’ satire, we instance the admirable remark that 
nothing destroys the power of general observation so much 
as a life devoted to experimental science. If this is not true 

it ought to be. There is need for such paradoxes in a work- 
aday world. We believe that Mr. Wells has a moral in his 
mind, The Giant Children of the Food, threatened by 
pigmies, are his type of the coming race We forbear 
serious criticism, which is hardly in place; but even sup- 
posing that any food could so interfere with the laws of 
growth—-which it could not—there is the obvious objection 
that size goes for nothing nowadays, as witness the Japanese, 
even if the increase be not universal throughout the realm 
of life, as Mr. Wells imagines. What the race really wants 
is not a food that will make big bones, or yet a brain 
food, but a food for the moral sense. It is human nature 
that makes the weight of all this unintelligible world. 


THE GEORGIANS. By Will N. Harben. (Harper, 6s.) 

The Georgians ’’ will perhaps not be so much to the taste of 
Knglish readers as to our cousins on the other side. A 
previous book of Mr. Harben’s was “ Abner Daniel,’’ in 
which he recounted the doings of a friendly yarning old 
farmer. Unele Ab figures again in the present volume, with 
his kindly tolerant philosophy and desire to have a finger in 
everybody's pie. He is the good fairy of the hero, straighten- 
ing his paths and clearing up misunderstandings. It com- 
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mences with an account of Si Warren’s committal for 
murder, and before we have read very far we know that 
his fortunes are strangely entangled with those of the hero, 
and that Uncle Ab will surely come to the rescue, for 
to do such things were all “ Uncle Abs’’ created. There is 
a good deal of dialect in the pages of ‘“‘ The Georgians ’’ and 
strange turns of expression. The story is leisurely unfolded, 
and accords well with the quiet vut-of-the-way village the 
doings of which it records. 


Short Notices 


THE HISTORY OF THE BOER WAR TO THE 
OCCUPATION OF BLOEMFONTEIN. By F. H. E. 
Cunliffe, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Volume II. 
(Methuen, 15s.) In this volume Mr. Cunliffe has completed 
his account of the South African War, as far as he intends 
to carry it. His reasons for ending at Bloemfontein, in- 
deed, are not conclusive from the point of view of a military 
historian. As a matter of fact, the war, as apart from the 
suppression of guerilla fighting, ended with the abandon- 
ment of the Boer artillery on the frontier of Portuguese 
territory. The operations leading to the occupation of 
Pretoria belong as clearly to organised warfare as those 
which occupy Mr. Cunliffe’s last chapters. The apparent 
collapse of Boer resistance, its unexpected revival, the fever- 
stricken halt at Bloemfontein and the renewed advance 
north, ending with the pushing of General Botha’s forces 
down and off the Delagoa Bay railway, are quite as full of 
military instruction as any other part of the struggle. It 
is quite true that the issue of the war was never in doubt 
after the capture of Bloemfontein; but the secret of Mr. 
Cunliffe’s stop is probably to be found rather in the convic- 
tion that the public has had as much as it wants, and 
the army as much as it needs, of the history of the war. 
The first volume of this history was published in illustrated 
parts, and was necessarily founded on inadequate informa- 
tion. The second has been written as an historical work of 
a permanent kind, and is necessarily far more valuable. 
Advantage has been taken of the valuable criticisms of the 
German Staff; and Mr. Cunliffe has himself treated his 
second volume critically, and discussed as much as 
narrated. Probably most readers will turn to the debated 
points of the history, the relations between Sir Redvers 
Buller and Sir George White, the abandonment of the great 
convoy at Waterval, the attack at Paardeberg, and the routes 
of advance on Bloemfontein. Mr. Cunliffe’s judgments on 
these fairly coincide with those of other impartial critics. 
Buller’s shrinking from responsibility is not allowed wholly 
to excuse the undue passiveness of the Ladysmith garrison, 
and the abandonment of his convoy by Lord Roberts is 
judged unnecessary, though the resolution to go on in spite of 
scarcity is applauded. Similarly, the attack at Paardeberg 
is approved on principle and condemned in its tactical 
execution. The advance was made in disconnected detach- 
ments, and the main stress was not up and down the river, 
which primé facie would be the most promising direction, 
enveloping the narrowest fronts of the Boer position. The 
exposure of the entire inaccuracy of graphic newspaper 
accounts of the bombardment of Cronje’s laager is amusing ; 
though Mr. Cunliffe is not cruel enough to quote the “ dithy- 
rambic’’ periods of Mr. A. G. Hales. 


LIFE OF SIR HERBERT OAKELEY. By Edward 
Murray Oakeley. (Allen, 10s. 6d. net.) Sir Herbert Oakeley, 
honorary composer of music to His Majesty in Scotland and 
professor at Edinburgh, was not a great one among the 
moderns. By the masses he will be remembered by his hymn 
tune ““Abends,’’ which is indissolubly connected with Keble’s 
hymn, “ Sun of my Soul,”’ but even the world-wide popularity 
of this is threatened by the inclusion in most hymnals of 
to-day of an alternative melody. The rest of his music, as 
may be seen from the list of works in the kindly and appreci- 
ative life written by his brother, was very limited in range, 
and even includes such curious, not to say humorous, things 
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as a Bach fugue set to words as an anthem. On the musical 
life of Edinburgh Sir Herbert Oakeley undoubtedly made a 
mark and exercised an influence for good. Under his manage- 
ment of the Reid concerts, which had up to the time of his 
arrival been a mere performance of ballads and operatic 
excerpts by “touring ’’ artists, Edinburgh heard, if not for 
the first time, at least for the first time properly done, the 
symphonies of Mozart, Beethoven, and Schumann. It must 
be remembered that Sir Herbert Oakeley was among the first 
to make the Chair of Music at Oxford something more 
than a sinecure. He honestly endeavoured to develop 
the musical capacities of the students, and this pleasantly 
told record of quiet endeavour is a just tribute to a kindly 
man, eminently sound and thorough in his aims and 
methods, who, if he be not blazoned high up on the roll of 
fame, at least left the world in which he moved the better 
for his labours. 

EARLY EASTERN CHRISTIANITY. St. Margaret's 
Lectures, 1904, on the Syriac-speaking Church. By F. 
Crawford Burkitt. (Murray, 6s. net.) These six lectures 
delivered in the Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, are a 
sketch of the historical characteristics of the ancient Church 
of Edessa, from the earliest times to the Council of 
Chalcedon. This little body held an independent place on the 
fringe of organised Christianity. The first event in its 
history is the letter sent by Abgar the king to Jesus the Good 
Physician. To which tradition has it that this was the 
reply, sent through Hannan the notary: “ Happy art thou, 
that, though thou hast not seen Me, thou hast believed in Me ; 
for it is written of Me that they which see Me will not 
believe in Me, and they which see Me not, they will believe 
in Me. Now as to what thou hast written to Me, that I 
should come unto thee—that for which I was sent hither 
hath now come to an end, and I go up to my Father that 
sent Me; but when I have gone up to Him, I will send thee 
one of My disciples, that whatever disease thou hast he may 
heal and cure. And all they that are with thee he shall 
turn to life eternal, and thy town shall be blessed and no 
enemy again shall have dominion over it for ever.’? But in 
sober fact Christianity was probably first preached here in 
the second century, by one Addai, a Jew from Palestine. 
When, about 200 a.p., the state came under the dominion of 
the Romans, the local church was renewed by a mission from 
Antioch. Throughout its history is to be discerned this 
double strain—the national and independent element, which 
in the end crystallised into Nestorianism, and the party 
(associated with the name of Palfit) which adhered to the 
notion of episcopal succession and the feeling for unity 
which is symbolised by the primacy of St. Peter. This latter, 
however, rejected the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon, and 
found itself formally involved in the monophysite heresy. 
Mr. Burkitt gives a vivid account of the persons by whom, 
and the circumstances by which, these things were brought 
to pass. The last lecture includes a summary of the Acts of 
Judas Thomas and an admirable translation of the Hymn of 
the Soul contained in it. 


ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. Edited by W. 
Osborne Brigstocke. (Methuen, 3s. 6d.) A new volume of 
The Arden Shakespeare is always welcome; for the student 
and scholar it is in our opinion quite the best of the critical 
editions. It was a happy thought of the editor of the 
latest volume to print in full the story from Paynter’s 
“ Palace of Pleasure’? upon which the play is founded. To 
master first of all the materials upon which Shakespeare 
drew and then to study the play is no bad way of gaining 
some insight into the dramatist’s methods. Once again we 
may praise the excellent print, paper, and the generous 
margins of this edition. 


HADDON HALL. By F. H. Cheetham. (Sherratt & 
Hughes, 2s. 6d. net) This volume is not one of those ill- 
written, ill-illustrated publications which local guides too 
often prove to be, but is admirably written and admirably 
accurate. The illustrations are better than those of any 
other guide-book we know. Haddon Hall is a delightful 
place, full of interest, and so is this little book. 
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Reprints and New Editions 


Amongst my reprints this week are four novels. Ladies 
first —Mrs. Gaskell’s CRANFORD (Series of English Idylls, 
Dent, 5s. net) is an exceedingly attractive volume ; quite the 
prettiest “ Cranford ’’ I have ever seen. I cannot praise tov 
highly the twenty-five coloured illustrations, by Mr. C. E. 
Brock, which are so perfectly in harmony with the quaint old- 
fashioned story. Young people who have, perhaps, passed by 
“ Cranford ”’ as “ uninteresting ’’ will want to read it now, if 
only to see what the delightful pictures are about. The draw- 
ing of the flannel-clad Alderney “meekly going to her 
pasture ’’ would arouse any one’s curiosity. Certainly a most 
successful reprint. —THE BERTRAMS (New Pocket Library, 
Lane, leather 2s. net, cloth 1s. 6d. net) is serviceable, but 
not especially attractive. In reading this book one is struck 
anew by the facility with which Trollope wrote his novels, 
and novels of no mean quality. In his autobiography he 
tells us that he was always at his writing table at 5.50 
in the morning, and required of himself 250 words every 
quarter of an hour. His, certainly, was the pen of a ready 
writer. To-day, Trollope seems to us a little old-fashioned 
and long-winded, but he entertains us excellently well, never- 
theless. Two old favourites, ISLAND NIGHTS’ ENTER- 
TAINMENTS and TREASURE ISLAND (Cassell, leather 
3s. net, cloth 2s. net), complete the works of fiction. “ The 
wiser youngsters of to-day,’’ as well as the grown-ups, are 
still ready to read these exciting adventures with enjoyment. 
Even though [I know “ Treasure Island ”’ so well I am always 
ready to pick it up at odd moments and persuade myself 
that I do not know the ending of the story. To every 
youngster—and we may still be youngsters when our hair 
is grey—his Stevenson.__I welcome three more Ruskin re- 
prints: THE STONES OF VENICE, Parts I. and I1., and 
FRONDES AGRESTES (Allen, leather 3s. 6d. net, cloth 
2s. 6d. net). I have so often praised these popular Ruskins 
that the risk of repeating myself deters me from saying more 
than that they are as excellent as ever; and it is with great 
pleasure that I add them to their press-mates on my shelves. 
~Darwin’s THE EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS 
IN MAN AND ANIMALS for 2s. 6d. !(Murray.) That such 
a book should be within the reach of all! These cheap re- 
prints are a great boon; it cannot now be said that only 
fictional writing is issued in inexpensive editions. I should be 
surprised if this book does not command a large sale at the 
price. It is clearly printed and strongly bound, as befits 
such a work. Continual handling of a merely pretty binding 
would soon deprive the reader of his book.—Two more 


booklets in the Carmelite Classics are now ready: 
L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO, and THE 
DESERTED VILLAGE (Marshall, 4d. each). These 


booklets, as I mentioned before, are intended primarily for 
school use. Any one who could answer all the questions on 
the poems to be found at the end of each volume would 
possess a thorough knowledge of the respective works and of 
their authors. Perhaps I ought to have included two 
miniature books among the novels I spoke of in the begin- 
ning, but truth to tell, they are so very minute that I over- 
looked them altogether. They are so small that the corner 
of a piece of blotting paper or the shade of an inkstand 
obscures them entirely. There seems to be a craze among a 
certain section of the public for these thumb books—a craze I 
cannot understand or sympathise with. To me they are 
merely uncomfortable to hold and difficult to read. They 
somehow seem to belittle the author they express and make 
his work seem mere playthings—I resent Dickens’ BATTLE 
OF LIFE and THE CHIMES (Chapman & Hall) in such 
an insignificant guise. However, if any of my readers like 
these minute books, they will find these very good of their 
kind. They are printed on thin India paper and bound 
artistically.—I dislike them less than two others before me 
of the same size: THE MERCHANT OF VENICE and 
RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM (Bryce), but they 
hike me not at all, . =. 0 
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Forthcoming Books, etc. 


“The Artist’s Life, and other Essays,’’ by John Oliver 
Hobbes (Mrs. Craigie), will shortly be published. The 
volume, which is illustrated, includes the lectures before the 
Dante Society, the Ruskin Society, and the Philosophical 
Institution of Edinburgh.—Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. will 
publish immediately a new novel by Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., 
entitled “ Smalilou.’,—Mr. John Lane announces that he 
will publish on October 18 “ Selected Poems of John David- 
son’’; also an illustrated book of travel, partly humorous 
in character, entitled “The Log of the Griffin: the Story 
of a Cruise from Switzerland to Teddington,”’ by Mr. Donald 
Maxwell. The illustrations (110 in number, including 16 
coloured) are by the author and his fellow-traveller, Mr. 
Cottington Taylor. 


New Books Received 


Theological and Biblical 
Campbell, R. J., Sermons to Young Men (Brown, Langham), 3/6. 
Moberley, Canon, Problems and Principles (Murray), 10/6 net. 


Poetry, Criticism, Drama, and Belles-Lettres 


Upson, A., The City (Oliver & Boyd), 3/0 net. 

Russell, C. St. L., On Echoing Shores (Arrowsmith), 1/0. 

Lamia (ed. by), The Poet’s Diary (Macmillan), 7/6. 

Croiset, Alfred et Maurice (trans. G. Heffelbower), An Abridgment of 
Greek Literature (Macmillan), 10/6 net. 

Thackeray's Letters to an American Family (Smith, Elder), 6/0 net. 


History and Biography 
Creighton, Mrs. Mandell, Life and Letters of Mandell Creighton, 2 vols. 
(Longmans), 28/0 net. 
Lewis, Arthur, Life and Work of E. J. Peck (Hodder & Stoughton), 6/0. 
Findon, B. W., Sir Arthur Sullivan (Nisbet), 3/6 net. 
Radziwill, Princess Catherine, My Recollections (Isbister), 16/0. 
Bevan, Edwyn, Jerusalem under the High Priests (Arnold), 7/6. 
Akers, O. E., A History of South America (Murray), 21/0 net. 
Knight, Professor, Retrospects (Smith, Elder), 9/0 net. 
Putnam, Ruth, A Mediwval Princess (Putnam), 9/0 net. 
Waliszewski, K., Ivan the Terrible (Heinemann), 14/0 net. 
Rawnsley, Canon, The Venerable Bede: His Life and Work (Hills & Co.). 


Travel and Topography 
Cheetham, F. H., Haddon Hall (Sherratt & Hughes), 2/6 net. 
Watson, G., Sunshine and Sentiment in Portugal (Arnold), 12/6 net. 
Watson, W. G., Place Names of Ross and Cromarty (Inverness: ‘“ Northern 
Chronicle ’’), 10/6. 
Stephens, T. St. L., Stray Sketches (Egerton, Leigh), 1/0. 
Burdick, A. J., The Mystic Mid Region (Putnam), 9/0 net. 
Olufsen, O., Through the Unknown Pamirs (Heinemann), 15/0 net. 


Science 
Christophers, Lieut. 8. R., Scientific Memoirs, No. 11: On a Parasite found 
in Persons Suffering from Enlargement of the Spleen (Calcutta: 
Government Printing Office), 3/0. 


Art 


Breakell, Mary L., Water Colour Painting (Wallet Series) (Arnold), 2/0 
cloth, 1/0 paper. 

Elward, R., On Collecting Engravings, 
(Arnold), 2/0 cloth, 1/0 paper. 

Educational 

Ricci, L., Italian Grammar (Walter Scott), 2/6 net. 

Mortimer, E. 8., Learning to Read, Step Two (Jack), 0/4. 

Tilley, A. R., Tudor England (Jack), 1/6. 

Vernon, C. F., Norman and Plantagenet England (Jack), 1/6. 

Glover, G. L., Australasia (Jack), {. 

Matthews, Class Work in English (Books IV. and V.) (Jack), 0/3 each. 


Pottery, &c. (Wallet Series) 


Miscellaneous 
vee — wae Electric Lighting for the Inexperienced (Arnold), 1/0 and 
net. 
Holt, Ardern, Dress Outfits for Abroad (Arnold), 1/0 and 2/0 net. 
Thompson, Edith, Hockey as a Game for Women (Arnold), 1/0 and 2/0 net. 
Williams, A., The Romance of Modern Locomotiun (Pearson), 5/0. 
Confessions of an English Doctor (Routledge), 6/0. 
Sawtell, A., Actual India (Stock), 3/6 net. 
Selous, Edmund, The Romance of the Animal World (Seeley), 5/0. 
Alington, C., Partridge Driving (Murray), 5/0 net. 
Welcker, Adair, For People who Laugh (San Francisco: Welcker), $1. 
Haydon, A. L., The Empire Elocutionist (Melrose), 3/6. 
Morel, E. D., King Leopold’s Rule in Africa (Heinemann), 15/0 net. 
Dinneen, P. 8., Irish-English Dictionary (Nutt). 
Booth, W. H., and Kershaw, J. B., Smoke Prevention and Fuel Economy 
Constable), 6/0 net. ' 
Bradford, Chas., The Angler’s Secret (Putnam), 3/6 net. 
Von_Polens, Wilhelm, The Land of the Future (translated by Lily 
Wolffsohn) (Williams & Norgate), 5/0 net. 3 ; 
Sellers, Edith, Danish Poor Relief System (King), 2/0 net. 
Milnes, Alfred, From Gild to Factory (Finch), 2/0 net. 
Maxsted, H. R., Three Men in a Motor Car (Treherne), 2/6 net. 


: Fiction 
Hichens, Robert, ‘“‘ The Garden of Allah ” (Methuen), 6/0; Jameson, E. M.; 
“The Pendletons"’ (Hodder & Stoughton), 5/0; White, S. E., ‘‘ The 
Silent Places” (Hodder & Stoughton), 6/0; Irwin, H. ©., “ With 
Sword and Pen” (Unwin), 6/0; Terrapin, Tape, “The Great Crib 
“The Truants " 


Mystery (Hodder & Stoughton), 3/6; Mason, A. E., 
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(Smith, Elder), 6/0; Weyman, Stanley, “‘ The Abbess of Viaye”’ (Long- 
mans), 6/0; Beyerlein, Franz Adam, “Jena or Sedan” (translated 
from the German) (Heinemann), 6/0; Healy, Chris, “The Endless 
Heritage” (Chatto & Windus), 6/0; Niemann, A., “ The Coming Con- 
quest of England” (Routledge), 6/0; Rickert, Edith, “The Reapers” 
(Arnold), 6/0; Courtney, Etta, “Checkmate” (Arnold), 6/0; Yoxall, 
M.P., J. H., * Smalilou ’” (Hutchinson), 6/0; Walkey, 8., “ The Lovers 
of Lorraine” (Cassell), 6/0; Watanna, Onoto, “A Japanese Night- 
ingale ”’ (Constable), 6/0. 

Juvenile 


Fitchett, W. H., “The Commander of the ‘ Hirondelle’’’ (Smith, Elder), 
6/0; Russell, Fox, ‘‘ The Phantom Spy” (Nelson), 2/6; Pollard, Eliza, 
“The Knights of Liberty’’ (Neilson), 5/0; Everett-Green, Evelyn, 
“Ringed by Fire” (Nelson), 5/0; Clarke, Mrs. Henry, ““A Trusty 
Rebel” (Nelson), 3/6; Jacberns, R., “‘The Girls of Cromer Hall” 
(Nelson), 2/0; Hassall, John, and Shirley, Edward, “The Twins” 
(Nelson), 6/0; Cobb, Ruth, and Shirley, Edward, “‘ Sea and Sand: A 
Picture Book” (Nelson), 3/6; Farrow, G. E., ‘‘ The ae in Fog- 
land” (Pearson), 5/0; Everett-Green, Evelyn, “The Faith of Hilary 
Lovet’ (R.1T.8S.), 3/6; Beckingsale, Jenny, “‘ Children of Cathay’ 
(R.T.S.), 1/6; Le Feuvre, Amy, “A Little Maid” (R.T.S.), 2/0; Berry, 
R., “The Right o’ the Line” (Nisbet), 3/6; Church, A. J., “ The Cru- 
saders” (Seeley), 5/0; Molesworth, Mrs., “The Ruby Ring” (Mac- 
millan), 4/6; Everett-Green, Evelyn, ‘“‘The Three Graces” (Melrose), 
3/6; Potter, Beatrice, ‘‘ Tale of Benjamin Bunny” (Warne), 1S net ; De 
Musset, Paul (translated by Emily Makepeace), ‘“ Mr. ind and 
Madam Rain” (Putnam), 6/0; Cooke, Grace, and MacGowan, Alice, 
* Aunt Huldah”’ (Hodder & Stoughton), 6/0; Lehmann, R. C., “ The 
Sun Child” (Bradbury, Agnew), 6/0; Adams, W. D., “‘ The Wonderful 
Story of Henny Penny” (Heinemann), 1/0 net; Farmiloe, Edith, “ Mr. 
Biddle and the Dragon” (Skeffington), 2/6; Farrow, G. E., ‘ Pixie 
Pickles ’’ (Skeffington), 5/0; Wright, Alan, and Stokes, Vernon, “ Comic 
Sport and Pastime ”’ (Skeffington), 5/0. 


Reprints and New Editions 

Johnson, Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland (ed. by Thomas, 
E. G.) (University Tutorial Press). 

Cook, William, Chess 
Mirror ’’), 4/0 net. 

Stevenson, R. L., Island Nights’ Entertainment (Cassell), 2/6 net. 

Stevenson, R. L., Treasure Island (Cassell), 2/0 net. 

Carlyle on Shakespeare, Emerson on Shakespeare, Goethe on Shakespeare 
(De La More Press), 1/6 net. 

Prideaux, W. F., Mother Goose’s Melody (Bullen). 

Radford, Doliie, Sea Thrift (De La More Press), 3/6 net. 

Marillier, H. C., Dante Gabriel Rossetti (Beil), 7/6 net. 

Ruskin, Frondes Agrestes, 1 vol., and Stones of Venice, 2 vols. (Allen), 
each cloth 2/6 net, leather 3/6 net (pocket edition). 

Marteilhe, G., Condemned to the Galleys (R.T.S.), 3/6. 

Coape, H. C., From the Enemy’s Hand (R.T.S.), 3/6. 

Gilbert, W. S., The Bab Ballads, &c. (Macmillan), 7/6. 

Carlyle, Sartor Resartus, with an Introduction by G. K. Chesterton (Cas- 
sell), 1/6 net. 

Smith, Horace, Sharpen Your Wit (St. Martin’s Press). 

Shakespeare, Pericles, Taming of the Shrew, Julius Cwsar, King Henry V. 
(Heinemann), 0/6 net each. 

Macgregor, J., Rob Roy on the Jordan (Murray), 2/6 net. 

Sophocles, The Tragedies of, translated into English prose by Professor 
Jebb (Cambridge Press), 5/0 net. 

Arnold, Sir Edwin, Oriental Poems (Warne), 1/6 net. 

Sladen, Douglas, Queer Things about Japan (Treherne), 7/6 net. 

Shakespeare (Waistcoat Pocket Edition), King John and The Tempest 
(Treherne), each 1/0 net. 

Newbolt, Henry, Admirals All (Elkin Mathews), 1/0. 

Gairdner, James (edited), The Paston Letters, 1422-1509, Vols. I. and VI. 
(Chatto & Windus), each 12/6 net. 


Periodicals, &c. 

“Devon Notes and Queries,” “Indian Magazine,” ‘“‘ American Bookman,” 
“The Critic,” ‘‘ Lippincott’s Magazine,” ‘“‘The Reliquary,”’ ‘“ Current 
Literature,”’ “‘ The Geographical Journal,”’ “‘ Cassell’s Russo-Japanese 
War,” “ The Westminster Review,”’ “‘ International Journal of Ethics,”’ 
“ Proceedings of the Anglo-Russian Literary Society,” “‘ Essex Re- 
view,” “The Bibelot,”” “New Shakespeareana,” “The Lamp,” 
“American Journal of Archeology,” “ Review of Reviews,” “ The 
Forum,” “‘ The London Magazine.” 


Sixpenny Reprints 
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are there many entirely untrue to school life. 

In fact, I may say that as far as my knowledge 

goes all are so, with the single exception of 
“ Vice-Versé ””—a true jest. My first boarding-school 
I hated, because I was bullied there—not physically but 
mentally. Parents sometimes hold up their hands in 
horror when they hear of their dear boy being knocked 
about by his elders, though probably such usage does 
him little hurt. But do they ever remember that their 
sufferings at school were of the mind not of the body? 
Of course they do not; few of us see our school-days 
sanely, but only through a golden mist, distance lending 
an unreal enchantinent to the view. If it is true that 
the boy is father to the man, is it not a thing to be 
amazed at that we treat all boys alike, while knowing 
well that no two men are alike? Schoolmasters 
perhaps are not to blame, for I do not see how they can 
well help themselves; but their methods are calcu- 
lated to level boys down, not up. A boy’s personality 
must be very robust if it is not crushed into mediocrity 
by the methods employed at all of our large schools. 
Original work comes often enough from those who are 
self-educated, which is but natural. In fact, the whole 
tendency of the times is to pulverise mental vigour in 
the mill of conventionality. How few of our thoughts 
or of our views of life are really our own. In everything 
we are bred up to think what others think; to reason 
a thing out is seldom taught to a boy or girl. 

For myself—and, after all, only for myself can I really 
answer—I realise more and more clearly every day that I 
have spent many an hour relieving myself from beliefs 
and opinions which upon examination I have found to 
be untenable. Life is too short for such waste of time. 
Convention is the grave of thought ; yet almost all the 
affairs of life are conventional. 

What sort of life does the average man lead? Does 
he lead his life at all; is he not rather led—from his 
cradle to his grave? His mind is forced into a mould, 
so that it may be shaped as other men’s; his opinions 
and beliefs are formed for him. Often enough he has 
no real choice given him as to his career in life; even 
if he have he selects his path under the influence of 
opinions not really his own. So the world goes on, and 
year by year men and women grow more alike. Per- 
haps the end of the world will be that all men and 
women will outrage the canon ’gainst self-slaughter, 
weary of a world of samenesses. 

Take this one matter of literature alone. How seldom 
do we receive any fresh and stimulating criticism of 
any classic work. Is it that no new thing can be said? 
Not a bit of it; but simply that we are all taught to 
say the same thing—nay, even by stress of din to 
think it. For my part I sometimes wonder that I have 
ever learned to love my Shakespeare or my Bunyan or 
my Swift, to name but three of whom now I can think 
for myself, now—after I have shaken off the shackles 
riveted on me by my masters. I was taught that 
Shakespeare was a god; now I know him to be a man, 
and now I love him. To many approach to him is for- 
bidden by the misunderstanding of what he is. His 
works ought not to be used as school-books; there 
should be a law enacted to that effect. If a boy desire 
to read him, let him do so; still better if boys desire to 
act him. How distinctly do I remember readiag a play 
of Shakespeare as a school task, and reading one 
for the first time because the spirit moved me so to do. 


J ust as there are few books true tw child life, so 
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“ Hamlet” was set to my class to be learnt by heart, 
repeated aloud and the notes mastered. “ Hamlet”’! 
What absurdity! How deeply I hated “ Hamlet” 
then ; all the poetry in the play was turned into prose 
and its philosophy was a hidden thing, as needs must 
it be to a boy’s mind. 

The first plays of Shakespeare I read of my own 
accord were “ Romeo and Juliet” and “ Macbeth.” Of 
course, I did not really appreciate or understand them, 
but they delighted me. The one was a gorgeous picture 
of romance and adventure, the other an awful tale of 
ghosts and murders. Little as I understood them, how- 
ever, they led me to read others of his plays, all of them 
to me mere stories then ; but my love was confirmed, and 
in after years came the understanding and the apprecia- 
tion. 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress” was made to me a goody- 
goody book—one of the few I might read of a Sunday ; 
it came to be classed by me with futile tales of good little 
boys of abnormal virtues—boys whom I wished to meet 
in the flesh so that I might be a bad boy and kick 
them. For long years I never turned again to Bunyan, 
until a reading of Froude’s study of him in the “ Eng- 
lish Men of Letters” sent me back to him. I read 
again “The Pilgrim’s Progress,’ and found in it how 
much of reality and truth. Never mind what our 
religious belief may be, that story will help us; to 
any one who has faced his trials fairly, Christian is a 
brother man. 

As for Swift, well I suppose it is permissible to give 
boys “Gulliver” to read. Apart from its meaning— 
nay, in spite of it—what a glorious story it is! Then, 
in later years, when we have read Swift’s awful history 
in Thackeray and his own “Journal to Stella” and 
elsewhere, then “ Gulliver” re-read becomes one of 
the saddest stories ever written. What an enigma 
Swift is. What did he desire? Did he himself know? 
Shall we ever apprehend the man or shall we continue 
groping blindly to understand him wholly ? 

Of other works that are beaten into hatefulness by 
being used as school tasks I need not speak fully; of 
Gray’s “‘ Elegy,” of Coleridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” of 
Goldsmith’s “‘ Deserted Village ” ; of Milton, of Dryden, 
of Addison, of Scott, of many another. 

How inane, too, is the method at school of teaching 
history ; all the humanity is driven out of it, only left 
the bare bones of events and dates. The history of his 
own country is made hateful to the British boy, how 
fascinating it might be made. A boy can think and 
understand and reason if only you help him so to do. 
I can truthfully say that all my thinking was done 
out of school hours, as also all my reading that was of 
any value. How useful then would have been an in- 
telligent guide; how often I wandered far astray for 
want of a lanthorn to my path. I strayed down by- 
ways that led no whither—by-ways that to my boyish 
eyes were broad highways. Perhaps you will say that 
is is best for a boy to work out his own salvation. Why, 
then, teach him anything at all, save to read, write and 
cypher? Every teacher should be a child’s guide to 
knowledge ; a boy’s mind should not be crammed with 
facts (or fiction) as a sack may be with chaff, but he 
should be guided to knowledge by being taught to think 
out things for himself. 

And all this written because I was looked on at 
school as a dullard and a laggard. Perchance I was so; 
but was it altogether my fault? E. G. O, 
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The Elizabethan Tourist 


HE British tourist of to-day had many prede- 
cessors at the end of the sixteenth and begin- 
ning of the seventeenth centuries, who thereby 
fulfilled the spirit of their age, with its cosmo- 

politanism, its relish for the exotic, its desire to know 
all things and hold fast to that which was good. Some 
of these tourists, indeed, held fast to what was the 
reverse: an “ Italianate Englishman ”’ was a devil incar- 
nate in prudent eyes. In Italy that true and tender 
poet and profligate outcast, Robert Greene—our English 
Villon—“ learnt all the villainies under the heavens,” 
as he says in his ‘‘ Repentance,” and acquired the habits 
which sent him swaggering down the broad road that 
ended in the fatal entertainment of pickled herrings 
and Rhenish. Grave voices were not lacking to warn 
of the peril of letting young men freely wander abroad, 
more especially in Italy. Ascham, in the “ Schole- 
master,” wrote it down as “ marvellous dangerous,” and 
fifty years later Bishop Hall, in his “Quo Vadis ?” 
spoke in much the same way, his motive obviously being 
Protestant solicitude for the frailty of youth. To the 
mineral waters of the Spa, he says, “ many sick souls 
are beholden for a good excuse: who, whiles they pre- 
tend the medicinal use of that spring, can freely quaff 
of the puddle of Popish superstition, poisoning the 
better part instead of helping the worse.” 

Those could not go far wrong, however, who, before 
leaving for foreign parts, conned the advice of the first 
handbook to the Continent—-James Howell’s “ Instruc- 
tions for Forreine Travell.” Its ohiter dicta are some- 
times thoroughly sound. For instance, certain modern 
tourists might well take this to heart: “ ’Tis most fitting 
that he seriously contemplate within himself, how the 
eyes of the world are upon him, as his are upon the 
world.” Howell has much to say of languages, and to 
illustrate their essential characters quotes a Spanish 
doctor ‘who had a fancy that Spanish, Italian and 
French were spoken in Paradise: that God Almighty 
commanded in Spanish, the Tempter persuaded in 
Italian, and Adam begged pardon in French.” Italy 
comes in for the usual gird; of Genoa Howell writes: 
“It is proverbially said there are in Genoa mountains 
without wood, sea without fish, women without shame, 
and men without conscience”; of Naples: ‘“‘ The clime 
is hot and the constitution of the inhabitants more 
hot.” In those wicked old days it was quite unneces- 
sary to be shipped “ somewheres east of Suez.” 

ITowell himself wrote some of the most engaging 
travel of the period; his racy ‘“ Familiar Letters” were 
worthy to be one of Thackeray’s “ bedside books.” He 
has keen interest and sense of observation, except—a 
notable exception to us moderns—for the beauties of 
natural scenery; to him the Alps are “these uncouth, 
huge excrescences of nature.’”’ But this deficiency was 
shared by his contemporaries. Of these the two most 
notable tourists were Fynes Moryson and Tom Coryat, 
“the Odcombian Legge-stretcher.” The former is 
painstaking and voluminous in the extreme—a man of 
method, too, for he jots down his every expense, even 
to the purchase of a mug of beer. To the historian of 
prices his works—-one of them printed for the first time 
in 1903—should be valuable, and they make capital 
provender for the general reader. 

The latter may also be recommended to the promised 
reprint of the ‘‘ Crudities” of Coryat, who covered, 
mainly on his own feet, heaven knows how many thou- 
sand miles in Europe and Asia before dying at Surat in 
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1617. It says much for the shoemaker of the age that, 
on returning from his first tramp abroad of 1,977 miles, 
he was able to hang up the solitary pair of boots worn 
on the journey as a votive offering in his parish church 
of Odcombe, Sonierset. Despite the eccentric title and 
the hundred preliminary pages of mock panegyrics by 
the London literary world of the Devil and the Mer- 
maid, the book has shrewd observation, dry humour 
and a wonderful range of subject matter. ‘ Jonas in 
the whale’s belly,” says Howell, “travelled much but 
saw little’; but this cannot be said of Tom, who took 
an interest in everything and gives entertaining notes 
on such varied topics as gallows, caged ostriches, straw 
hats, forks, umbrellas, female players, Italian poisoners 
and French postilions. A familiar episode in “ Tris- 
tram Shandy” is recalled by the deplorable profanity 
he ascribes to the last : F 
“The French guides, otherwise called the postilions, 
have one most diabolical custom in their travelling upon 
the ways. Diabolical it may be well called, for when- 
soever their horses do a little anger them, they will say 
in their fury Allons diable—that is, ‘Go, thou devil!’ 
Also if they happen to be angry with a stranger on the 
way upon any occasion, they will say to him, Le diable 
t’emporte—that is, ‘The devil take thee.’ This I know 
by my own experience.”’ 

How the good man’s feelings would have been shocked, 
had he had to sit on the top of an omnibus in a block 
extending from Bond Street to the Green Park! 

Witiram G. Hutcutson. 


An Excursion into Pathology 


ITH the general structure of his nervous 
system the reader is doubtless familiar. 
A cerebro-spinal axis, consisting of brain 
and spinal cord continuous with it ; a series 
of nerves passing to and from all but the highest por- 
tions of this axis; and a broad division of nervous 
tissues into cellular or grey matter, and conducting or 
white matter, every such conducting fibre being really 
a linear continuation of a nerve-cell—these are the out- 
line facts of the nervous system. It is a material struc- 
ture or complex of structures; to be handled, seen or 
eaten, as in the case of the brain of the calf. And 
though the anatomy of the nervous system is a matter 
for many volumes, we may say that, even in the minute 
anatomy of the nerve-cell, there is nothing which does 
not or might not conceivably yield to patient and expert 
study. As far as the anatomist is concerned the nervous 
system of a Shakespeare or a Newton is simply so much 
matter arranged in a certain way. However complex 
the arrangement, there is nothing in it which suggests 
itself to be inherently insoluble. 

Nor does the morbid anatomist or pathologist find 
anything at which his intellect chokes in his study of 
the nervous system. He simply finds matter in the 
wrong place: a clot of blood pressing a volitional tract 
and causing paralysis or speechlessness; a thickened 
projection of bone pressing upon a certain area and 
depriving it of its function ; a fluid accumulation in the 
cavities of the brain causing a hydrocephalus—and so 
on You may spend a lifetime on this stucy and be a 
learner at the end of it; but you will never be brought 
up sharply at a problem the terms of which you cannot 
even frame. Your difficulties, like those of the anato- 
mist proper, are at any rate never unthinkable. 

Of these “ gross lesions ” of the nervous system, then, 
much is definitely known. They are responsible for 
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what we call organic diseases of the nervous system, 
meaning thereby that there is some matter of some sort 
out of place in the material organ of our study. And 
to cure the malady you must rearrange the matter 
involved, in the normal way. This you may roughly do, 
in a few instances—as by the removal of a tumour of 
the brain. This may be difficult or impossible ; but the 
problem presents no inherent difference from that pre- 
sented to the watchmaker when, let us say, some dirt 
has got into a watch. It is simply a question of altering 
‘the position in space of certain portions of n:atter. 

In contrast with all the organic diseases of the 
nervous system, the neurologist recognises an indefinite 
number of other maladies which he calls functional. 
Morbid anatomy, aided even by the microscope and 
chemistry, reveals nothing in such cases. There is no 
organic change to be discerned, but there is disorder of 
function, which may be, and often is, quite as grave as 
that done by a structural change which you could see 
ten yards away, were it exposed. 

Typical of these functional maladies—the number of 
which appears to be constantly undergoing addition in 
civilised communities—is the protean disorder which is 
called hysteria. Despite etymology, hysteria is met 
with in both sexes and at all ages. It is a reality, to 
be confused with malingering or shamming only by 
those who know nothing of it. Though nothing does 
the hysterical patient more harm than sympathy, he is 
as much entitled to it as if he had a cerebral tumour 
as big as your fist. But though to assert the reality of 
hysteria or any other functional disease of the nervous 
system is easy, to define its nature is, in the last 
analysis, not only impossible, but as impossible as it 
is to define the relation of mind and matter—the un- 
knowable, unframeable, unthinkable problem. The 
physician may glibly say of his patient’s malady, ‘‘ Oh, 
it is only functional ”—but he has not solved the ulti- 
mate problem with that phrase. 

We cannot believe, indeed, that any “ functional ” 
malady is not the symptom of an organic or material 
change—a change too subtle for any of our methods. 
That we may hold as a pious belief: but we possess, with 
a very different conviction, the knowledge that, in the 
cure of the two classes of nervous malady, there is a 
difference as profound as the difference between mind 
and matter. This may readily be shown. 

You have before you two persons who are unable to 
move the right arm—the inability in the two cases being 
identical. The first is a case of organic disease. You 
remove the tumour which is pressing on the arm area 
on the left side of the patient’s brain, and he regains 
the use of his arm forthwith. The expert who removes 
an obstacle to the movement of your watch performs a 
precisely comparable operation. But the second patient 
has a functional paralysis. You will not cure him by 
altering the position in space of any portions of matter 
whatsoever. But if you act on his mind—as in the 
instance of the miracle wrought on the Sabbath Day— 

- and say “ Stretch forth thine hand,” the paralysis is no 
more. In attempting to review an enormous subject 
in a few lines, I may therefore say that in all diseases 
of the nervous system—insanity of every kind included 
—a cure is conceivable by an action on matter or an 
action on mind. 

The piles of crutches at Lourdes indicate real cures 
of real diseases. The cures wrought by Christian 
science are real cures. Faith-healing is a_ fact. 
Neither faith nor Mrs. Eddy can remove mountains 
—or kill a bacillus: but mind can act on mind. 
Terrible maladies exist which the united wisdom of 
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every physician on the earth might be impotent to 
affect, but which would yield instantly and finally 
to the nonsensical jabbering of an immoral imbe- 
cile, if only the patient’s mind were affected thereby. 
These are scientific facts as certain and as important as 
the infectiousness of cholera, the germ-causation of 
tuberculosis, or the triumphs of Listerian surgery. 

But my assertion of these facts will not delude any 
reader into forgetting the immeasurable distinction 
between a description and an explanation. The first we 
have already : the second would explain not only hysteria 
but the cosmos in its entirety. If Tennyson could say 
as much of the flower in the crannied wall, it may cer- 
tainly be said of an explanation which, in answering 
one question concerning a mental and not a botanical 
phenomenon, would leave no question unanswered. 

C. W. SALeesy. 


“His Majesty’s Servant ” 


o call a play a melodrama is to write it down as 
worthless, yet melodrama more often than not 
| deals more directly and truly with human 
emotions than do most other plays produced 
now-a-days. This is the case with ‘ His Majesty’s 
Servant.” It is absurd historically ; it does not give us 
anything acute in the way of characterisation. The 
puppets in the piece are mere types, well-worn clichés ; 
but they are more or less human; they act humanly ; 
their motives are well defined—love, hatred, loyalty to 
King or to Cause, and the whole result is that we are 
occasionally touched to emotion ourselves, which is now 
a novel experience in the playhouse. 

But the consideration obtrudes itself, Why should 
historical, or costume pieces, be written? They are a 
delight to the eye certainly; to me that is their sole 
recommendation. The language and the manners always 
come from Wardour Street, and the playwrights abuse 
history shamefully. But the root of my objection to 
these plays lies deeper. The writer of an historical play 
—as of an historical novel—writes of that of which he 
is in truth ignorant. At best we can learn something 
intimate of the life around us; of the life of the past 
centuries we can only obtain glimpses. Then an his- 
torical play, novel or picture must always be unhis- 
torical. Further still, moving as he does in unaccus- 
tomed surroundings, of which he has only meagre infor- 
mation, the dramatist is apt to lose his touch with 
human nature, his man and woman beccme mere clothes- 
props; they spout language that never could have 
passed the lips of human beings and they degenerate 
into mere talking not thinking parts. 

In “ His Majesty’s Servant” the difficulty is frankly 
solved by writing melodrama, introducing personages 
with historic names, decking them with pretty clothes 
and making them speak the aforesaid Wardour Street 
“lingo.” The result is a good melodrama and a pretty 
spectacle. There is a plenty of virtue and of villainy, 
of love-making and of fighting; and, on the whole, a 
very enjoyable entertainment is provided. It is curious 
to contrast the use made of his material by a modern 
writer and by Shakespeare. The latter often enough 
selected a melodramatic story for his groundwork—for 
examples, “ Macbeth,’ “Hamlet” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.”” For stage purposes it is my heretical belief that 
these plays must be acted more or less as melodramas, with 
vigour and directness—as Madame Bernhardt acted 
“ Hamlet.” The poetry, the depths of characterisation, 
are all additional to the play, just as is scenery. After 
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all, what we must have in an emotional play is emotion, 
simple human emotions, and if the characters behave 
and speak naturally and their emotions are true to life, 
we have a fine play. The addition of poetry makes it 
no greater a play, only a more beautiful work of art. 
Intricacies of character and of motive detract from the 
value of the piece for acting purposes. ‘‘ Romeo and 
Juliet” is a finer acting play than “ Hamlet” because 
the characters and emotions are simple. The less an 
actor tries to bring out the intricacies of Hamlet’s 
character and behaviour the more effective will his 
performance be. It is a shocking idea to propa- 
gate; but is there no likelihood of truth in the 
conjecture that we of to-day read into “ Hamlet” 
much that its author never dreamed of putting 
there, and that the difficulties of the play are the 
outcome of carelessness on Shakespeare’s part, the 
unworkmanlike collaboration of poet and playwright ? 
The poet’s pen ran away with him, the poet’s eye saw a 
character which no playwright could make effective or 
convincing upon the stage; in a word, Shakespeare 
forgot for the time being his stage-craft and let the 
poet in him overcome the player. But a truce—once 
one begins speculating as to Shakespeare’s aims and 
meanings chaos is in sight. 


Three Rebels 


AZLEWOOD SHANNON, Conder, Rothenstein. 
H Surely the work of these three men alone, un- 
honoured by the Royal Academy or by any 
official recognition in England, proves the in- 
adequacy of our public system of granting degrees in 
art. The French Government has purchased a painting 
by Mr. Conder for the Luxembourg, Germany has hon- 
oured Mr. Rothenstein, and the name of Hazlewood 
Shannon is known in the highest artistic circles abroad, 
where the mention of the names of most of our 
Academicians would but raise eyebrows of inquiry, 
where it did not raise the shrug of contempt. 

These three men have this in common, that they use 
what medium they choose for the expression of their art, 
with an absolutely right emotional use of that medium. 
There is a book of lithographs by Mr. Hazlewood 
Shannon lying on one of the tables at the Leicester 
Galleries that shows him one of the greatest litho- 
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graphers we have yet seen. The beauty of craftsman- 
ship is supreme. The black and the white are used with 
a tuneful sense, to express the mood, that is like splendid 
music. The deep blacks are resonant and full of sugges- 
tion—the lights are used with an airy sense of the blow- 
ing of breezes or of floating clouds or swinging heavens 
that expresses the sensation desired with a marvellously 
right perfection of statement. His seas smell of the sea 
—his breezy shores are fragrant with the sense of the 
sea-shore. His emotional statement is always true— 
he is in fact an artist. 

Here, too, may be seen several oil sketches, and the 
like, for his well-known pictures, all full of that keen 
desire to state his intention in the best colour that can 
express it, and in the best manner; in other words, he 
shows himself a consummate*stylist. I see it stated of 
him that he “sees the world through the spectacles of 
Titian,” or that he is a “ disciple of the great Venetians, 
bewildered and oppressed by their high traditions.” 
Well, so, to some like extent, was Whistler, and so is 
Sargent, in relation to Velasquez, and so also was 
Velasquez before them in like extent to his fore- 
runners. The point is this, however, whether he is 
helped or retarded by his schooling. He is no more the 
slave of his masters than were the others. He is abso- 
lutely individual in statement. But whilst these charges 
fail against his craftsmanship, at which they are levelled, 
there is an unintentioned truth in the charge; Hazle- 
wood Shannon does look too much on the world out of 
ancient eyes instead of through the vision of a man 
living in the world about him. It would be a good 
day for art that saw this man’s strength given to the 
statement of life as it is lived to-day. And it is perhaps 
because of this more modern view of life that we find 
more in his lithographs than in his paint, a mastery and 
a power that it would be difficult to overpraise. The 
statement of art in the terms of the dead masters is like 
the speaking of a foreign tongue, and no man has ever 
produced a great work of art in an alien tongue. There 
is no greater destroyer of great talents than the tradi- 
tions and the mantles of the dead, for the man who speaks 
the highest poetry must speak it in the spirit of his age. 

Mr. Conder moves in a world of romance that he has 
completely conquered. To speak of it as a “ trivial 
world ” is like blaming heaven for not being a dust-bin. 
The sole question that is not an impertinence in criticis- 
ing his art is this: Does Mr. Conder, when we look at 
his work, fill our hearts with the sense of wind-filled 
skies and swinging heavens and whispering trees? 
Does he make us yearn for a world that is fragrant and 
sweet and tender with the sounds and colours and moods 
of nature? Does he make us dream of worlds that 
delight our eyes in the seeing? If so, he compels our 
homage even whilst we find trivial faults with his 
designs ; if not, then for us he has failed. For my part 
I find Mr. Conder’s fans to be masterpieces. I am not 
so sure of what one may call his easel-pictures. 

Mr. Rothenstein sends sketches which show an indi- 
vidual eye and let us into much of the secret that moves 
him to create his larger works of art. But, for me, Mr. 
Rothenstein is always greatest in his lithographic por- 
traits, which in their province reach the heights of 
achievement. Yet, in colour, it is most interesting to 
pick out in these sketches the details and the qualities 
that appeal to the fresh eyes of this artist’s vision. 
There is one particularly fine landscape of “The Ouse 
at York,” which has a sense of atmosphere and of 
colour and arrangement that shows this artist as pos- 
sessed of rare distinction of style. Indeed, there is this 
to be said of all three of these men, that they are masters 
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of their craft—whatever materials they choose to work 
with or upon, they draw out of those materials their right 
values and musical qualities. And in saying this one 
only says in other words that these men are true artists 
and exquisite craftsmen. 


Correspondence 
“A Chest of Viols” 


Srz,—I notice in Tue Acapemy of October 1 that you 
state that Mr. Elkin Mathews is about to publish a volume 
of lyrics by Dr. Todhunter under the title of “A Chest of 
Viols.””’ I may point out that this title has already been 
used. In 1896 Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. published 
a volume of poems by Frederick Smith under this title. The 
first part of the volume relates mostly to musicians and 
music, and much of it is excellently done. The work deserves 
to be better known.—Yours, &c. J. H. Herenton. 

Mr. Kipling’s “They ” 

S1r,—Your critic was unable to discover any meaning or 
sense in Rudyard Kipling’s story entitled “They.’’ I read 
the tale in the hope that I could discover the key to what 
he considered a hopeless tangle. I had previously seen 
another review which spoke of this particular story as full 
of exquisite mysticism. When reading it I realised after the 
first few pages that it was not a story of the real. I gather 
that’ the wood is the abode of the spirits of dead children, 
who are visible only to the yearning eyes of parents who 
have borne or lost children. The blind woman, because of 
her great love and longing for children, being childless, only 
hears their voices, but cannot see them. Is this the meaning 
of the story? If the story is entirely mystic, why does the 
man go through the wood in that blatantly modern and un- 
dreamlike conveyance, a motor-car? Also what is “ the egg ”’ 
that few are permitted to see? Are the colours that the 
blind woman describes the colours of different thoughts? I 
cannot understand why the ghosts of dead children should 
inhabit that particular wood only; are they not all around 
us? It seems to me that Mr. Kipling has a fine idea, the 
expression of which lies outside the scope of his ability. 
Perhaps some other reader of THz Acapremy will be able to 
make clear to me what I find more mystifying than mystic. 
—Yours, &c. GERVASE. 

Lewis Carroll 

Srr,— Either your contributor E. G. O. is at fault, or I 
am a duffer. He asserts that those whom the gods love die 
voung (a remark which I seem to have heard before) and 
in proof adduces the case of the late Lewis Carroll. Now 
this gentleman was over 60 when he died, so E. G. O. has 
only the miserable alternative of suggesting that those whom 
the gods love never grow old—i.e. that the love of the gods 
is a sort of elixir vite, which is a kind of H. G. Wells idea, 
and thoroughly un-Greek and unlikely. I am a very plain 
man, and like to believe that words mean just what they 
pretend to do, and no more. Under the circumstances 
politeness demands that I should sign myself—Yours, &c. 

Tue Latrer ALTERNATIVE. 


Haeckel 


Sr1r,—It is rather fortunate your reviewer did not “ write 
a volume.’’ The only definite point in his letter is that 
Haeckel leaves “disproved statements’? in the German 
edition, though they have been removed from the English in 
consequence of the publication here of Loofs’ book. Now, in 
the German edition Haeckel explicitly abandons the 
authority on which the statements in question were made, 
and it is still more plainly indicated in the English transla- 
tion that the passages were only changed on Haeckel’s own 
admission that he had been misled. The change was made 
before Loofs’ book was published here. After this I need not 
trouble about the more general strictures—Yours, &c. 

Hagrcket’s TRANSLATOR. 
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New Monthly Prize 
Competition 


We shall give, until further notice, a monthly prize, 
value £1 1s., for the best criticism of a specified book. 
The prize will take the form of a £1 1s. subscription 
to Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son’s Circulating Library. 
In the case of any prize-winner living too far from the 
nearest branch of this library, or for any other good 
reason not desiring to subscribe to it, the subscription 
will be transferred to another library to be chosen 
by the prize-winner. If already a subscriber to 
a library, the guinea will run from end of present 
subscription or be added to it at once. The prize- 
winner will be sent an order on the library selected, 
a cheque for £1 1s. being forwarded with proper 
notification to the proprietors. The winning criti- 
cism will be printed, with the writer’s name, in 
Tue Acapemy AND LirTeRaTuRE. Style and inde- 
pendence of view will be chiefly taken into account in 
awarding the prize. We need not remind competitors 
that they are not called upon to buy the selected books, 
but can obtain them from a library. 


RULEs. 


1. The criticism must not exceed five hundred words or be 
less than four hundred. 

2. All communications must be addressed to “The Com- 
petition Editor, Taz Acapemy, 9 East Harding Street, 
London, E.C.’’ 

3. The Editor’s judgment in awarding the prize must be 
considered final. 

4. The MS. must be clearly written by hand, or typewritten, 
on one side only of the paper. 

5. No competitor can win the prize more than once in three 
months. In case a previous prize-winner sends in the 
best criticism, his (or her) paper will be printed, the 
prize going, however, to the next best sent in by a non- 
prize-winner. 

6. The competition coupon must be filled in and sent with the 
MS. (See page 3 of Cover). 





SUBJECT FOR FIRST COMPETITION 


“ THACKERAY’S LETTERS TO AN AMERICAN FamtIty.” 
(Published by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. 6s. net.) 


[Competitors’ MS. must reach this office not later 
than November 15,] 
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“Academy” Questions & Answers 


uestions and Answers for this column must be addressed to THE Epiror, 
Ts ACADEMY AND Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left hand corner “ A.Q.A. Fach 
Question or Answer must be written on a separate sheet _of paper and on 
only one side of the paper, which must bear the sender’s full name and 
address, not assvesarlly for publication. The Editor will not undertake 
the forwarding of any correspondence. Questions must be confined to 
matters of Literature, History, Archwology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the 
Drama. The Editor reserves the right of deciding whether or not any 
Question or Answer is of sufficient interest to be published. ; 

Questions must Nor be such as can be answered from the ordinary works 
of reference. 

Competition, 

Until further notice, four prizes, of the value of 5/- each, will be awarded 
weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers contributed to 

* Academy ’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no cor- 
respondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. 
The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk. Each 
prize will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several prize- 
winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or books 
can be obtained will be given. Winners outside the United Kingdom will 
receive a cheque for 5/-. No competitor can win a prize more than once in 
three months. . 

One of the four weekly prizes will be awarded, whenever possible, to a 
Shakespearean Question or Answer. 


Won-adherence to the rules and regulations of * Questions 

and Answers" will imply disqualification. 
NOTES. 
Tue Worp “ Cap.” 

This household word has been dismissed very summarily with a reference 
to the Gothic kilthei, the female matrix,’ to which may be added 
inkiltho, “ germinated.”” This view may be amplified with the addition of 
the Greek xéAwp. “a son,” as related to ceAwpia “to shout”; see caddm Latin 
calare, 80 xéAopas, ** to call,” &c. ; from this verb we get KéAerat and KeAroé for 
the Celtic people, as “ shouters,” fighting with a great clamour, This woul 
make the A.S. cild for * child,” and the postulated A@lth from Gothic, related 
to Celt or Kelt.—A. HALL. 

Tne Worp “ Lap.” 

Tad,” at present, is only guessed at, just as one led, conducted, or 
brought up; but see the Gothic Wudan. “te grow”; Greek Aypsa, Ajrea, “to 
lay,” as we say to “lay an egg”; so “ produced.” Further, we may take 
the Semitic equivalents, thus: Arabic walad, “a child”; in Hebrew yalad, 
* to germinate,” so “a child or boy,”’ feminine yaldah, “a girl,” of. Hilda, 
a Scandinavian feminine, and ledah, ‘ a birth’; in Assyrian aladu is * to 
beget.’ So it would appear that the Gothie lindan, “to grow,” is related 
to the Hebrew ledah, through the Greek leda, as counected with the Zeus 

swan myth.”—A. Han. 


Questions 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Souon's Harriness..In “ Titus Andronicus,”’ 1. i. 176-8 occur the lines 
But safer triumph is this funeral pomp 


That hath aspir’d to Solon’s happiness, 
And triumphs over chance in honour’s bed. 


What was “ Solon's happiness "?—EF. J. Thompson 


LITERATURE. 
Tirnine Barn.—Wanted, a description of the seene at a tithing barn in 
monastic times—tenants paying tithe in kind, &c.; history or historical 
fiction.—J. Spencer Curwen, 


Novetist Wanren.—Who is the author of “ The Old English Baron,” “ The 
Cottage on the Cliff,” “ The Fisher's Daughter,” and other novels, appa 
rently very ee some sixty or eighty years ago? Miss Yonge mentions 

The Old English Baron ” as the favourite reading of a little servant girl—I 
think in “ Dynevor Terrace.” ve 
#% Nora Game or Gooss.—In Goldsmith's “ Description of an Author's 
Bedvchamber " we read 

The royal game of gyoose was there in view, 

And the twelve rules the royal martyr drew ; 
and again in “‘ The Deserted Village "— 
The twelve good rules, the royal vame of goose 
Can any one tell me where to find these ‘ 
any description of the ‘ 
EAD 


\vrnor Wanrep.--Wanted, the title and author of the poem in which the 
following stanzas occur 


and if there is 
Also, why it is called “ royal.” 


twelve good rules,” 
game of goose "’? 


The waters know their own, and draw 
The brooks that spring in yonder height ; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 


The stars come nightly to the sky ; 
The tidal wave unto the sea ; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me. 
They are quoted on p. 150 of Ralph Waldo Trine’s “In touch with the 
Infinite.” W. 
GENERAL 
Gawatn 


Gwatonmar.—In the “Morte d’Arthur"” and other French 
Arthurian romances we find the name “Gawain” or “ Gawaine,” but in 
the Welsh “ Mabinogion " the same hero is named “ Gwalchmai.” Is there 


any connection between the two names? 


+ Terris Esvrnea.”—In some sections of the Church Service the Virgin 
M ary is spoken of as “ Turris Eburnea”™ (tower of ivory). The Greek 
Cybele (mother of the gods) was always represented as with a tower on her 
head and the Virgin Mary's position as mother of our Lord is the same as 
Cybele’s. Is this, then, an adaptation of pagan religion into Christianity 

We know that there are other such adaptations. 


If so, what ?—RF.J.D. 


' : ‘ 
or a chance coincidence ? 


M.1 
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CastTLes IN Spain.—What is the origin of the phrase “a castle in Spain,” 
and how is it connected with “a castle in the air’ ?—M. 


Porwo..orers.—I have recently examined a copy of “ The General Gaza- 
teer, or Compendious Geographical Dictionary,” compiled by R. Brookes, 
M.D., and printed in London im 1808. In describing Newry, co. Down, 
Ireland, as a post and market town, and returning one member to Parlia- 
ment, &c., the writer winds up by saying: “ The electors are potwollopers. 
Can any one say how the electors came by this curious appellation ?— 
New Rye. 


Answers 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Fippiers.—The name “ fiddler” was formerly applied to a man who 
played upon any stringed instrument. The most common musical instru- 
ment in Shakespeare’s time was the lute or rebeck, shaped like our modern 
guitar and generally known as a “ fiddle.” It afterwards became a name 
given to any stringed instrument whatever, and so we have the appellation 
* fiddler” bestowed on a player of the violin.—W.A.H. 


Crock ANACHRONISMS.—William Morris’s ‘‘ Defence of Guenevere” con- 
tains a similar anachronism to the “clock” one in “ Julius Cesar.” In 
lines 26 and 27 Guenevere (apparently for the sake of providing a rhyme) 
says she grew id 

Careless of most things, let the clock tick, tick, 
To my unhappy pulse.—E. J. Thompson. 


#% A Sanp CLocx.—Clocks moved by machinery were evidently in common tise 
in Shakespeare’s day, for in “ King Richard II.” we find the King speaking 
of himself as time’s “ numbering clock,’ by which he counted the minutes 
and hours, his sighs being the ticks of the clock. This simile could not 
have been drawn from a sand clock, and further on in the same speech we 
find mention made of a ‘‘ Jack o’ the Clock,” alluding to one of those little 
mechanical figures in iron or bronze, which in old clocks struck the bell at 
every quarter of the hour. Clocks were first manufactured in England 
about 1368, when Edward III. allowed three artists from Delft to practise 
their occupation in this country, and pocket watches were introduced in 
1577. Since the date usually assigned to the composition of “‘ Cymbeline ”’ is 
1610 or 1611, we must attribute Shakespeare’s mention of sand clocks to his 
desire to avoid the startling anachronism of assuming the use of mechanical 
clocks some four centuries hefore their invention, the historic period of the 
play being the latter part of the first century p.c.—W.A.H. 


A Sanp Ciock.—It may be inferred from various allusions to horologia, 
and to their striking spontaneously, in the twelfth century, that genuine 
clocks existed then, though there is no surviving description of any one 
until the thirteenth century, when it appears that a horologium was sent by 
the Sultan of Egypt in 1232 to the Emperor Frederick 11.—M.A.U. 


LITERATURE, 
Linvru.—The legend that Lilith was Adam's first wife is to be found in 


the Talmud. See Lenormant’s “‘La Magie chez .les Chaldéens"’; also 
Bayard Taylor's ** Notes to ‘ Faust.’ ’’"—M.A.C,. 


“Tae Master or Battantrar.’’-—The copy of “ The Master of Ballantrae ”’ 
before me (Cassell & Co., 1889, ‘‘ Twelfth Thousand”) has no preface, nor 
any mention of the date 1783 in connection with the death of the brothers 
Durie. From the story it certainly seems clear that their deaths must have 
taken place within two or three years of 1764. Perhaps 1783 is merely a 
misprint.—M.A.C. 


GENERAL. 


“ RememBer tHE Grorro.’’—I have seen children collecting for the 
“grotto” in South London (Southwark, and perhaps elsewhere) on St. 
James's Day, July 25. The materials of the grotto are properly oyster- 
shells, with reference (now, of course, almost, if not quite, forgotten) to 
the shells brought back by pilgrims from St. James’s shrine at Compostella, 
in Spain--the favourite medieval place of pilgrimage: “in Galice to 
Saint Jame.”—A.W. 


*% “Gop Biess You Over tue Lerr Snovu.per.’’—The distinction between 
right and wrong has, by a certain crude symbolism, been illustrated by 
the difference between right and left. Hence the dexter and sinister in 
heraldry. By an extension of meaning the legal and the illegal are 
represented by the terms right and left. The German fiction of Mor- 
ganatic marriages (Gothic morgjan, to curtail or limit), in which the wife 
cannot claim the honour due to her on account of her husband’s position, 
but accepts an inferior status, is said to accept the symbolism as stated 
above, and the husband pledges his troth with his left instead of his right 
hand. Hence a “left-handed” contract is not binding, a “ left-handed ”’ 
blessing ie not sincere, and may easily be understood as the opposite—a 
curse.—S.C. (Hove). 


“ Nieg..”’—This word is probably of Latin origin. 
is common in English: ef. Vergilius and Vergil. 
in Scotland now; may not “ Nicol’ have displaced it? The interchange of 
consonants is quite lawful. Again, the English i, as in “ mile,” ‘“ time,” is 
very much shortened in Lowland Scotch. English “ Michael” becomes 
Scotch “ Michle”’ (phonetically spelt). The chances are very much in 
favour of the Scotch pronunciation of “ Nigel” being iggel” or 
“ Niggle,” as suggested by your correspondent.—J.W. 


The soft “2” sound 
The name does not exist 


_ “ Cuarrvart.”—“ Punch" was named “ The London Charivari” from the 
famous Parisian comic paper “‘ Le Charivari,”” which was founded about the 
year 1855 by Charles Philipon, the father of comic journalism. The name 
“ Charivari”’ is taken from a French word charivari, which is found as 
early as the fourteenth century. This word is defined as follows in Hatz- 
feld’s French dictionary: “ Bruit discordant de chaudrons, casseroles, 
siffets, &c., qu’on vient faire sous les fenétres d’une personne pour la 
huer.” The word is still used in France for a serenade of “ rough music ”’ 
in ge | - — of incongruous marriages, and of unpopular 
persons; what is called in many English dialect * ski i — 
art . Ps cts a ‘ skimmington. 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which prizes have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
been dispatched to the several winners and to booksellers whose names 
follow : 

Mr. 8S. B. ot, 6 The Mall, Ealing, W. 

Messrs. T. R. & E. Vickers, The Grove. Ilkley, Yorks. 
Messrs. H. Joanes & Son, 335 und 337 New Cross Road. 8.F. 
Mr. Edward North, 30 Church Road, Hove, Sussex. 
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WAYFARERS’ 


LOVE 





Is the appropriate title given to a volume of original poems by Poets of the day, uow 
published for. the first time, and edited by the Duchess of Sutherland, for the benefit of one of 
the most deserving Charities, namely the Potteries and Newcastle Cripples’ Guild, which 
Guild exists in order to find employment for those who are physically disabled, or handi- 
capped in the great struggle of Life. Every copy purchased of this work therefore helps to give 
the means of employment to further deserving cripples, and to smooth the path of life for them. 

The work which the Potteries and Newcastle Cripples’ Guild undertakes is not only the 
manufacture of objects in china and earthenware, artificial flowers, and so on, but printing 


also, and “ WAYFARERS’ LOVE” is an excellent example of the skill to which they 





have attained. 


Among the Contributors to the volume are: 





“Carmen Sylva,” Mr. Thomas Hardy, 


Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Sir Arthur Simons, Mr. 
William Watson, Mr. Herbert Trench, Mr. W. B. Yeates, Mr. Henry Newbolt, Mr. A. D. 
Godley, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Robert Bridges, Mr. Laurence Binyon, Mr. Maurice Maeterlinck, 


and Mr. Owen Seaman. 


The volume therefore constitutes a first edition of remarkable interest and value. 


Foolscap 4to. 


WAYFARERS’ 


Price €s. 


LOVE 





Also an Edition de Luxe limited to 100 copies, each copy numbered and signed by the Duchess of Sutherland, printed on hand-made paper, 


bound in vellum, with an original design by Mr. Walter Crane. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket. 


1904 


Price One Guinea net. 








| CORRESPONDENCE. 








At the suggestion of Dr. Serravallo, of Trieste, sample bottles of SERRAVALLO’S TONIC WINE have been 
liberally placed at the disposal of Medical Men in all parts of the country; and in acknowledgment of 
those samples we have received a large number of kindly letters, extracts from which are appended :— 


As a Restorative. 

“Thave to thank you for the samples of CHINA SERRA- 
VALLO. [have used some of the wine as a restorative in elderly 
invalids with benefit.” 

Anemia. 


“Thanks for the samples of SERRAVALLO'S TONIC. I 
have used it in two cases of Anemia, and so far with good 
results.” D——. 


Well Satisfied. 


“In answer to yours I used the SERRAVALLO'S TONIC 
WINE on myself and a member of my family, and was well 
satisfied with the results.” w——. 


Anemia, with Dyspepsia and Debility Therefrom. 
“T have tried your SERRAVALLO's TONIC in several cases 
and find it has done excellently well in such cases: they have 
mostly been Anemia with Dyspepsia and Debility therefrom. 
I have much pleasure in testifying on its behalf.” H.——. 
An Efficient Pick-me-up. 
“Thanks for SERRAVALLO'S WINE; it is delicious. I 
have not tried it in practice, but I have tried it upon myself, 
and when tired with work it seems an efficient pick-me-up.” 














Used in the Leading Hospitals of Europe. Recommended by over 3,000 Doctors. 
Literature and Hospital Reports on application. 


Sample bottle, price 6d. to cover postage. 


It promotes the appetite. Energises digestion. 





Increasing the Appetite. 


“In answer to your letter re SERRAVALLO’S WINE, I may 
say that I find it a very good tonic wine, increasing the appetite 
and relieving nervous depression. It is not unpleasant in taste, 
but sufficiently so to prevent the habitual usage of same in 
those cases where there is a tendency to stimulants.” 

B 





Gratifying Results. 


“T have ordered SERRAVALLO'S TONIC to patients on 
several occasions with gratifying results.” ] 





Debility. 


“Dr. ——_— is very satisfied with SERRAVALLO'S TONIC 
WINE, and has prescribed it in many cases of debility with 
excellent results.” 


Considerable Value. 

‘I have to thank you for samples of SERRAVALLO’S TONIC 
BARK AND IRON WINE, and have tried them. 1 consider 
that the preparation has a considerable tonic value, and is well 
borne by the stomach.” w—-. 





Children take the wine cheerfuily- 





J. SERRAVALLO, Trieste ; Agencies ali over the World. 
46 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


British Depot: 
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Junior Questions and Answers 


We are pleased to note that the number of Questions 
shows a most marked increase. In fact, the difficulty 
now is to select the best from those sent in. We would 
suggest that competitors should as much as possible dis- 
tribute their questions equally among the three depart- 
ments of Literature, History and General. We would 
also remind contributors that what is looked for in 
questions is thought rather than mere curiosity. On 
the same principle we wish the answers to come, as far 
as is feasible, not from works of reference but from 
the brains of the boys and girls who send them in. 


Rugs. 


The General Rules are the same as for the Senior “‘ AcapeMy Questions 
and Answers” (q.v.), with these exceptions: Envelopes must be distinctly 
marked J.Q.A., and Questions and Answers must be confined to British 
Literature, &. Notes on matters of curiosity and interest may also be 
sent in, and comments upon incorrect Answers printed will also count for 
the Competition. The principal points considered in awarding the prizes 
will be intelligence, originality, and style. 

CompsgtiTion Ruugs. 

Two prizes to the value of Five Shillings each will be awarded weekly, 
until further notice, for the two best Questions, Answers, or Notes. The 
Editor’s decisions must be considered final and no correspondence will be 
entered upon with regard to the awards. The names and addresses of the 

rize-winners will be published each week and the winning contributions 
indicated by an asterisk. Each prize will consist of five shiflin 8’ worth of 
books, to be chosen by the prize-winner from the stock of a local bookseller, 
upon whom an order will be given. The Competition is limited to residents 
in the United Kingdom. No competitor can win a prize more than once a 
month. Every set of Questions, Answers, or Notes must be accompanied, as 
a guarantee of good faith, by the signature of a parent, guardian, clergy- 
man, master, or other responsible person. No boy or girl above the age of 
seventeen can enter for the competition. The utmost brevity compatible 
with clearness is desirable. Competitors must work without assistance from 
any one. 


NWON-ADHERENCE TO THE RULES CARRIES DIS- 
QUALIFICATION. 


Questions 


LITBRATURE. 
Boox ror On1tpren.—What was the name of the first book ever written 
for children?—Myra Heddington. 
Té&NNYSON AND ——?.—In the lines— 
I hold it truth with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things— 
to what poet does Tennyson refer?—Dorothy Pelham. 
Anrnur.—Why is it that several of the great literary men have chosen the 
name “‘ Arthur” ‘for the hero of their books?—#.S, 
Cuatrerton.—What were the causes that led this young poet to commit 
suicide ?—A. Matthews. 
“ Rosrnson Onvsor.’’—Was this book founded on fact or pure invention ?— 
Pamela Bonsor. 
Heroic Covrter.—Who first wrote in this metre ?—Elkan Saddler. 


Brron snp Suetiey.—Did Byron and Shelley know each other intimately? 
—Stephen Royle. 
Keats.—What was Keats’ family? Is it true that his father was a groom 
in a stable ?’—Octavia Anstey. 
“Vanity Farr.”"—Did Thackeray take the title of his novel from the paper 
of that name?—Harold Nepean. 
Orrum.—Have any other well-known authors been addicted to this drug 
besides Coleridge and De Quincey ?—Alicia Hollingsworth. 
AvutHors WANTED.— 
“That long disease my life.”—Alfred Johnson. 
“A maid whom there were none to praise, 
And very few to love.”"—Harold Nepean. 
“to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals.’'"—Elsie Raalte. 
HISTORY. 
#% Luasa.—Did any white man ever penetrate to Lhasa, the forbidden city 
ot Tibet, before Colonel Younghusband and his troops?—Charles Maclver 
Grant Ogilvie. 
Caarues I.— 
Here lies our sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 
Or ever did a wise one. 
This, I think, was said of Charles I., but I don’t know by whom or on what 
ocoasion.—Stephen Marryat. 
Earty Drama.—Why did young men take the women’s parts?—Dora 8S. 
Johnson. 
Cuarterep Companr.—What does a chartered company mean?—John Bent. 
Raterexn.—Is there any historical evidence for the well-known story of 
Sir Walter Raleigh laying down his cloak in the mud for Queen Elizabeth 
to step over ?—Oswald Storer. 
GENERAL. 
ocean meee is this? I read that the Dalai Lama has one.—@. B. 
shaw. 


Sunprats.—How did sundials first come into use ?—Z.S, 
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_ CoaL.—When was coal first known in England, and in what year was a 
licence granted to the English people to dig ftr—Alice Maude Dummere. 


Oar ovr or THE Bac.—What is the origin of the saying “to let the cat out 
of the bag” ?—Henry Hobbs. 


SuePxEeRD’s Busu.—What is the origin of the name of Shepherd’s Bush? 
I occasionally go to stay there, and would like to know the meaning of this 
curious name.—Charles Maclver Grant Ogilvie. 


Exscrriciry.—Who first invented electricity?—Herbert Lesser. 


Pore Joan.—Was there ever such a person as Pope Joan? I have just had 
a Pope Joan board given me, and would like to know why this game is so 
called.—Charles Maclver Grant Ogilvie. 


THEATRES.—Can some one tell me how long the present prices and distribu- 
tion of seats have been used?—Minnie Albert. 


Patmistry.—Is there any scientific foundation for this, or is it all 
humbug ?—Donald Gibb. 


Pantomrme.—What and when was the first pantomime produced in Eng- 
land ?—Octavia Anstey. 


Answers 


LITERATURE. 

RUSKIN AND Pre-RarHaeLitisM.—Ruskin was the forerunner of the Pre 
Raphaelites, a en | formed in 1849, and consisting of a group of men who 
revolted against the lack of beauty of form or colour in the art of that time, 
and affected, in painting and architecture, the methods of the Peruginesque 
school or that immediately preceding Raphael's. Dante Rossetti, William 
Morris, Burne-Jones, and Millais were of this group.—N. V. Hamlyn. 

[Similar answers from Dorothy Kirtland, Dorothy Pelham, and others.] 


**Guiiiver’s Travets.”—‘‘ Gulliver’s Travels” is not really a child’s 
book, because Dean Swift meant it as a satire on the follies of the time. A 
good example of this is the description of the Court at ~ ey where high 
posts were given to those who could jump the highest, &. Swift was 
referring by this to real Court positions, which were given away for equally 
absurd reasons. Also the original “‘ Gulliver” is very coarsely written.— 
Charles MacIver Grant Ogilvie. 


AvurHors WaNTED.— 
He that fights and runs away, 
May live to fight another day. 


This is a very common misquotation. The real lines are: 


That same man that runneth away, 
May again fight another > « 
“Erasmus ”’ (translated by Udall).—N. V. Hamlyn. 


“She walks in beauty like the night” is the first line of a poem by 
Byron.—Dorothy Pelham. 
[Answers from Wilfred Pearson, Dorothy Kirtland, and others.] 
Men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 


These lines occur in the first verse of Part I. of Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam.’’—Dorothy Pelham. 
[Similar answers from Dorothy Kirtland, N. V. Hamlyn, and others.) 


HISTORY. 

Witt1am Rurvus.—Nobody knows positively whether Walter Tyrrel shot 
William Rufus on purpose or by accident. e was suspected from the first, 
however, and was obliged to fly from England, but he swore that he was 
innocent himself. All that is known is that he was the only person with the 
king when he was killed.—Charles Maclver Grant Ogilvie. 


Jews IN PaRLIAMENT.—Baron Lionel de Rothschild was elected in 1847, 
but could not sit because he would not take the oath “ with faith of a 
Christian.”” In 1851: Abraham Solomons was elected for Greenwich, and sat, 
after vm oath, but omitting the objectionable words, for which he 
was fined .—N. V. Hamlyn. 

[Other answers from Dora 8. Johnson, and others.] 

Satic Law.—In Russia the Salic Law is still in force. By this law no 
woman can be queen of Russia in her own right. Consequently, the 
sovereign in Russia must be always a man. But in England there is no 
Salic Law, and therefore the sovereign can be either a man or a woman.— 
Dorothy Kirtland. 

[Other answers received from Dora S. Johnson, and others.) 

Waites anp Torizs.—The first mention of Whigs is in the “ Whigga- 
more” raid by the Ayrshire peasants in 1648, and the word, which is 
derived from “‘ whey,” was probably given to the Scotch on account of their 
* sour-faces.”” Afterwards it came to mean a Nonconformist minister. 
“Tory” originally meant an Irish brigand. The term was used of the 
Court party in 1680 to suggest the Roman Catholic tendencies of the king.— 
Dorothy Petham. 

#% ConcorDat.—An agreement made between a ruler and the Pope as to the 
collation of benefices, as the concordat of 1801 between Napoleon Bonaparte 
and Pope Pius VII.; the concordat of 1516 between Francois I. and 
Pope Leo X. to abolish the “‘ Pragmatic Sanction”; and the Germanic 
—— of 1448 between Frederick III. and Pope Nicholas V.—Wiljred 
earson. 

7. answers from James McMichael, Jun., Eleanor Harle, and 


others. 
GENERAL. 

“ Ongcx,”’ in playing chess. The word is due to the game, which is very 
old. The original sense of “ check’ was king.—Cot. Persian shah, a king, 
king at chess; whence shah-mat, checkmate—lit., the king is dead; Italian 
scacco, a chess-board.—Wilfred Pearson. 

[Similar answers received from Dorothy Pelham, James McMichael, Jun.) 

Looxkrne-@Lass.—Many people believe that the breaking of a looking-glass 
inaugurates seven years’ ill-luck. I know a family in which the mother 
broke a hand-glass six years ago, and she is still waiting for the day when 
all her troubles will be ended, which she believes have m due to this.— 
Dora S. Johnson. 

[Similar answers from Dorothy Pelham, Sidney Thomas. } 

PRIZE-WINNERS. (See asterisks.) 
ae patws Grant Oettvir, 21 Victoria Terrace, Bromham Road, 
‘0 


WILFRED Pzarson, Kirkby Ravensworth Grammar School, Richmond, 


Yorks. 
be whom orders have been sent for five shillingsworth of books, to be bonght 
or: 

Mr. Frederic Hockliffe, 86 and 88 High Street, Bedford. 

Mr. John Bell, Market Place, Richmond, Yorks. 
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J. NISBET & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


SONS OF VICTORY. A Boy’s Story 


of the Coming of Napoleon. By the Author of “ Face to Face with Napoleon,” 


&e. Illustrated, ex. cr, 8vo, 5s. 
“Tt is as alive and stirring as it can be. Any boy would like it—and almost any 


girl.”—St. James's Gazette, 
BY MRS. F. 8. BOAS. 


WITH MILTON hz CAVALIERS. 


THE 
Portraits of English Life and Literatare in the 17th Century, written for Boys 
and Girls Illustrated, ex. cr. 8vo, 6s. : 

“a book of wonderfully instructive and literary charm... . The language is 


simple, but it is strong.”—/rish Times. 


NOW READY. 
A NEW NOVEL BY L. T. MEADE. 


CASTLE POVERTY. Extra cr. 8vo, 6s. 


BY B. W. FINDON. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN: His Life 


and Music, With Portra‘t and Diagram, cr. 8vo, 3s, 6d, net. . 
“ A picture of the composer such as no alien admirer could hope to compile. It 


is an earnest and a weil-written monograph that has its interest for all musicians.” 
— Poll Mall Gasette. 


BY R. POWER BERREY. 


THE RIGHT O’ THE LINE. 


A Story 
of the British Artillery. Illustrated, ex. cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“A thrilling narrative . . . a good book for man or boy, and it will help to keep 


fresh the memory of gallant deeds which are apt too soon to be forgotten.” 
—Scotsman, 


COLOURED BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 

PAT AND THE SPIDER. By the Author of “ Little Black 
Mingo,” &c. With 32 Humorous Illustrations. Royal 32mo, 1s. 6d. 

LITTLE GOLDEN-HAIR: A Tale of Three Bears. By 
ANNe BatcHetor, Author of “Old Nursery Rhymes,” &c, With 28 Illustra- 
tions. Royal 32mo, is. -6d. 

JANE. How Vain Jane became Plain Jane. 
With 24 Illustrations. 32mo, is. 6d. 


KEEPER JOCKO. Written and [Illustrated by WILLIAM 
FostEer. With 28 Illustrations. 32mo, paper covers, 1s. net; cloth, 1s. 6d, net. 
** Nisbew’s books for children are always good.”—Dundee Courier. 


JAMES NISBET & CO., LTD., 21 BERNERS STREBT. W. 
WHO EVER READS AN AMERICAN BOOK ? 


The following may, however, interest some; written by & Central American, 
traos. ated (from the Spanish) by a North American : 


CUENTOS TICOS 


(Short Stories of Costa Rica.) 
By RICARDO FERNANDEZ GUARDIA. 
Translated by GRAY CASEMENT, 

With a foreword on the place and its inhabitants, which gives a better insight—a 
more lucid view of the country—than can be ob 

source, He tells what English capital has done for Central America. 

12mo. cloth. 8s, net. 
Published by the BURROWS BROTHERS O©O., Cleveland, 
Ohio, U.S.A. 


Surplus Library Books 


By Miss TEMPLAR. 








and New Remainders | 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


The OOTOBER LIST, NOW READY, contains Popular Works on Sport, Travel, 
Biography, and Fiction. Sent POST FREE on application to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


30-34 New Oxford Street, London. 





“THE ACADEMY” for November 5 


will contain a SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED | 
FICTION SUPPLEMENT, consisting of 
Reviews of new Novels and Special Articles — 


on Fiction. It will prove a very useful 
guide to all readers of fiction and to the 
many booksellers who look to our paper for 
information concerning new books. 

A few pages and half-pages of suitable 
Advertisements will be placed directly 
Facing the Reading Matter, and at the 
ordinary rates. 


from any other available | 








| ie. | 


Mr. HEINEMANN begs to announce that he 
will publish on November 1 
The Life and Correspondence of 
JOHN DUKE, LORD COLERIDGE, 
Lord Chief Justice of England. 


by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE. In two vi 
Portraits. Price 30s. net. ee we 





Edited 





AFTER WORK: Fragments from the Workshop 
of an Old Publisher. By EDWARD MARSTON, F.R.G.S. Orown 8vo. 
with 24 Full-page Plates, 10s, net. : 

Datly Chronicle—* Humour and pathos, observation and re 

and story—Mr. Marston's memories ee stored with these... ie aie 

lived a book like this and written it, and whoever loves literature, and regards a 

man, will be the better and wiser for reading it.” 





KING LEOPOLD’S RULE IN AFRICA. 
By E.D. MOREL. Author of “The British Oase in French Congo,” &o, 
With many Illustrations and Maps. 15s, net. 

Daily Chronic'e.—* Whenever Mr. Morel’s work appears his appeal for justi 
~ marked by - — —— = ae and the came’ mastery ef be 
mmense subject, and the remar’ e which is now bef i 
by beth qualities.” efore us is distinguished 

Morning Post.“ Mr. Morel’s qualifications for the task are und 
He has a grasp of the subject such as is probably possessed by no ie aaa 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE 
Translated from the French by K. WALISZBWSKI. 
By LADY MARY LOYD. 14s. net. 


THROUGH THE UNKNOWN PAMIRS. 
VAKHAN and GARAN. By 0. OLUFSEN. With 60 Illustrations 
and 3 Maps. 15s. net. 


SEVEN YEARS’ HARD. By RICHARD 
FREE. Large 8vo. 5s, net, 

The Daily News, in reviewing the book. saya :—“ Mr, Free has written one of 
the most interesting books ever produced concerning that strange, alien world 
which we term, with some contemp*, the East End.” 

The Daily Chronicle says :—“ It is written by one who has ever t 
of studying Millwall from the inside of its spiritual life, and phe fins mtr yf 
attention of all religious workers,” 





THE POETICAL WORKS. OF HEINE. 


Vol. L—THE BOOK OF SONGS. Transiated by the late THomas 
BRooKsSBANK,. 
Vol. oo POEMS and ATTA TROLL. Translated by MARGARET 
RMOUR, 
Small crown 8vo. 5s. each volume, 


a 





THE DEFINITIVE EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF COUNT TOLSTOY. 


WAR AND PEACE 


In 3 Volumes. Vols. IV., V., and VI. Translated from the 
by CONSTANOE GARNETT. : Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each — 
Academy and Literature.—* Of the excellence of Mrs. Garnett’s translations 
no praise is too bigh, She writes a vigorous, nervous EB r ; 
——s. ai 8, us English that it is the purest 








NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
CAPTAIN AMYAS 
“JENA” or “SEDAN?” 
A LADDER OF SWORDS 
PAM . ‘ : ; ; ‘ 
THE MERRY-GO-ROUND 
ON ETNA ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ° 
THE HEART OF PENELOPE. 
1001 INDIAN NIGHTS 
THE GREY WORLD. 
THE CHALLONERS 
OLIVE LATHAM 


DoLF WYLLARDE. 

F. A. BEYERLEIN. 

Sir Grtpent Parker, M.P. 
BARONESS VON Houtren. 
W. SoMERSET MAUGHAM. 
NorMA LORIMER. 

Mrs. BELLoc LOWNDES, 
8. K. GHEsH. 

EVELYN UNDERHILL. 

E. F. Branson. 
E, L. Voynicn. 


Mr. HEINEMANN’S Autumn Announcement List, post 
free on application. 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 
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‘WANTED 


WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENTS TO ALL 


‘THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE is Posted Free (52 issues at 3d.) to every Annual Subscriber in the United Kingdom prepaying 13/-. 

Foreign Subscribers by a Pre-payment of 17/6 will secure it being sent Post Free to any address throughout the World for a uniform 1d. 

postage, thongh the postage payable varies from 1d. minimum to 2d. per copy. Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or News- 

vendor, or direct to the Publisher, 9 East Harding Street, E.O. 
EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 

Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE, WANTED, and IN EXCHANGE. 

THE ONLY CONDITIONS ARE— : 

The Coupon in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, including 

the address). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 3d. must be prepaid ; 


serial rates for large spaces quoted 


on application. 


FOR SALE, AND IN EXCHANGE 


OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 
magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 


. Advertisements, accompanied by the current coupon, for the week's issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first post. 


WANTED. 


*," Subscribers are requested to state clearly 
on their Advertisement Copy whether “ Wanted” 


or “ For Sale,” and also to write distinctly. 
N EWSPAPER Scrap-Books. State nature of cuttings. 
— 8. Bagnall, 49 Beechwood Avenue, Plymouth. 


LOYD’S Shipping Register (last elit-on); Armenia, by 

Lynch ; Dennis’ Works ; Dennis’ Miscelianeous Tracts; 

Dennis, Life of (not by Mr. Ourll).—Birmingham 
Free Libraries, Reference Dept. (A. Capel Shaw). 


OOKYER’S Stargazing Past and Present ; Historical 

Records of York and Lancashire Regiment; Yeo- 

mavry Training (Government).—Blinko & Son, 27 
Queen Street, Ramsgate. 


gout of a People, Lady of Lavender, City of Sarras, 
kK Fouerd’s Life of Christ, 2 vols., Things in the Forest, 
Her Own People, Climates and Baths of Great Britain, 
2 vols.—Bright’s Stores, Ltd., Bournemouth. 
R IVINGTON, Primitive Saints and See of Peter : Bute, 
» Roman Breviary; B. Henry Suso, Little Book of 
Eternal Wisdom.—Burns & Oates, Ltd., 28 Orchard 
Street, London, W. 


KR NGRAVED PORTRAITS, any quantity purchased. 
4 -—The Chaucer Book Co., 37 St. Martin’s 
Oourt, W.C. 


} LAOK’S History of Leathersellers Co.; Herbert's History 
of Twelve Livery Oo.’s.—Dr. Cobb, 17 Holland 
Park Gardens, W. 


aa Lots of Cloth Novels (Juvenile) by Henty, Ballan- 
tyne, Stables, &c.; cheap.—J. Coniton, 4 Vernon 
Street, Leeds. 


Que ESPEARE’S Works, 9 vols., London, 1728; 8 vols., 
WK) Philadelphia, 1195-6 ; 8 vols., Boston, 1802-4 ; 4 vols., 
London, 1808 ; 17 vols., Philadelphia, 1809; 1 vol., London, 
824.—Downing, 5 Temple Row, Birmingham. 


AKEFIELD, Illustrations of New Zealand, coloured, 
folio; Oliver’s New Zealand, folio.—Francis 
Edwards, 83 High Street, Marylebone, London, W. 


ITERARY EDITOR, Reformers’ Year Book, 1905 
issue, will be glad to receive review copies of all 
recent books, pamphlets, and other publications dealing 
with Social and Political Reform.—_Joseph Edwards, 
Kirkintilloch, Glasgow. 


DOUART’S A Treatise on Silhouette Likenesses (Long- 
mans: 1835, &c.); Silhouette before 1800 ; interest- 
ing small Napoleonic prints in colour.—Frank Fitz- 
Gerald, 21 Porchester Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Or PARTS :—Hundred Rest Pictures and Examples 
Great Artists, State price and contents, toC. E. H., 
Hermitage, East Bergholt, Colchester. 
yg ey sets of French and German Authors, 
Oriental Books, and Books in Foreign Languages,— 
W. Heffer & Sons, 4 Petty Cury, Cambridge. 


Ss” EDENBORG, New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Doc- 


trine, 1780; Gordon’s In Christ; Moravian Hymn 
Book, earlier than 1754.— Charles Higham, 274 
Farringdon Street, E.0. 


EWITT’S Ceramic Art, best edition; Haye’s Practical 


Treatise on Planting, Dublin, 1794 or 1822; Hillegas’ | 
With the Boer Forces.—HModges, Figgis & Co., | 


Ltd., Booksellers, 104 Grafton Street, Dublin. 


Ox Literature and Surplus Books of every kind 
bought at fair prices for cash by Holmes Bros., 


4 Manette Street, Charing Oross Road (many years with | 


Mrs. O. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 


} ELLOG'S Ladies Guide in Health, &c.; Browning's 
How to Work with the Spectroscope; Browning’s 
Historical Handbvoks; Oodington’s Roman Roads in 
Britain; Dickens’ Works, Ist Editions (any), clean.— 

E, Idle, 23 Bra) burne Avenue, 8.W. 
} EMINISCENOES of a West-Oountry Parson; Grote’s 
History of Greece, vol. 10, original large-type edition 

(good price).—A,. Iredale, Torquay. 


ORKS by Wilde, O0.; Whistler ; Beardsley } books in | 


large and small quantities purchased.—J, Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park. 


UNNERY Life in the Church of England, by Sister 


Mary Agnes, 0.S.B._Jarvis & Foster, Lorne 
House, Bangor, N.W. 





NTED. 


i ae Shaw’s Unsocial Socialist, 1888, Sonnen- 
schein.—W. J. Knight, 147 High Street, Ventnor. 


ORKS of Anecdotes of Napol L, in any language. 
—Offers to Robert Lutz, Verlag, Stuttgart, 
Germany. 


ERTZ’ Electric Waves ; ’s Modern Views of 

Electricity ; Helmolt’s World’s History, Vols. 2, 5, 6, 

Astrophysical Journal, 1902, 1903; Knowledge, Vols. 15, 16, 
| bound.—Martling School, Stroud. 


HUROH on Wedgwood ; Munroe’s Carrogs of Scotland ; 

Scott’s History of Stourbridge; Thoughts in Verse, 
| Sister Mary Agnes ; Gebir’s Works, edited by R. Russell ; 
| Groome’s Two Suffolk Friends ; Cruise in Mediterranean, 
W. Black.—Midiand Educational Co., Ltd., 
| Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


“TjYULLER, The Gospel Worthy of All Acceptance ; Veitch, 

Manual of OConifera ; Schlich, Manual of Forestry, 
5 vols. ; Nisbet, Studies in Forestry ; Somerville, Diseases of 
Trees; Hartwig, Forest Fungi; Baqueris, Sylviculture.— 
A. & R. Milne, Aberdeen. 


\ AJ 4SHINGTON (Gen.), Old Portraits of, and Books 

containing same; Any Portraits and Views of 

American Interest ; Old Books and Tracts on America and 

| Canada.—_The Museum Book Store, 43 Museum 
Street, London, W.O. 


| UATUOR Ooronati, vol. 1 ; Dumas’ Celebrated Orimes, 
Q) vol. 1; Poems by J. R., 1850; Vicar of Wakefield, 

| 2 Vols. (Salisbury), 1766.—-Myers & Co., 59 High Hol- 
born, London, W.O. 


AOEY’S Specifications; Inglis (Lady), Siege of 
| Lacknow ; Bain, Digit of the Moon, 4to.; Willis, 
| Canterbury Oathedral. James Parker & Co., 
| 31 Bedford Street, Strand, W.O. 


AKLUYT Soc., 1847-1904 (any) ; Oromleck of Howth ; 
| French Testament, circa 1550; Heraclitus Ridnes, 
| No. 1, 1680; Graves, Eugenius and Columnella—H. H. 


| Peach, 37 Belvoir Street, Leicester. 


EAOOOK’S Monckton Papers, Orinda’s Letters to Poli- 
| archus, Enderbie’s Cambria Triumphans, Annales 
Oambria, Nisbet’s System of Heraldry ; anything scarce or 
curious on Oornwall, old prints, maps, engravings, &c.— 

Pollard, Bookseller, Penzance. 

Ry Modern Theological Works by best authors. 
| Must be cheap and in good -ondition.—Princi- 
| pality Educational Depot, Y.M.O.A. Buildings, 

iff 














YATEE Willie Winkie, by Miss Mateaux; or Little 
Folks, vol. 3, 1876, containing it.— Public 
Library, Gravesend, Kent. 


| HITE’S Worksop, the Dukery, and Sherwood Forest, 
| large paper, good condition, publishers’ covers ; 
| Dalecarlian Oonjuror’s Day-Book (Ohatelaine).—Thos. 
| Ratcliffe, the Dukery Bookshop, Worksop. 


ENT.—Wanted (cheap), Lambard, Hasted, and any 

books dealing with Kentish History, Legends, and 

Topography ; also Marray’s Guide to Kent.—T. Riddell, 
| 9 East Harding Street, London, E.O, 


| CYOUVENIR or Pocket Tablet for 1848; Prints of the 


Foot Guards; Microcosm of London, vols. 1 and 2, 

uncut,—Robson & Co., 23 Coventry St., Piccadilly, W: 

ARING-GOULD, 8., The Book of Were-Wolves, 1865 

or other edition.—A &., 14 More’s Garden, Chelsea, 

7)RENOH Revolution ; Mémoires of Bishop Grégoire.— 
E. A. &., Saugeen School, Bournemouth. 


DVENTURES in Tibet, by Abbé Tuc, early edition; 
| Oscar Wilde’s Works, orig. edits., or 1st, but no Ameri- 
can or Paris reprints. Oatalogues of books solicited.— 
Spencer & Greenhough, 102 Granby St., Leicester. 


| Pamphlets on America and Australia; anything on 

| Money, Bullion, Trade, Commerce, Ooin, Political Economy. 
—Henry Stevens, Son & Styles, 39 Great 
Russell Street London, W.O. 


1LETOHER'’S Picturesque Yorkshire ; Olarke’s Medieval 





work, good work on.—C. A. Streicher, York. 


ACON’S Apologie Concerning the Earl of Essex ; 

Descartes’ Reason and Truth in Sciences; Warder, 

True Amazons, 1713.—Suckling & Co., 13 Garrick 
Street, London, W.O. 


A NY OLD PRINTS, Engravinge, Maps, early Books or | 


Architecture ; Astronomy, books on; Lace- | 





WANTED. 


NY MANUSORIPTS, Presentation Copies, Letters, &c., 
of Dickeys, Thackeray, 0. Lamb, P. B, Shelley, J. 
Keats, k. Burns, or any of the favourite authors and 
authoresses ; very high prices given for these 
Any Portraits of General Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, 
| Major André, Edmund Kean 
Any really rare Black Letter Books 
| Any Triumphs: or Wedding, Funeral or other, Pageants 
with Plates 
Any very fine Caligraphy, in MS., or Engraved, or old 
books on the art 
Any volumes of 16th-17th Century Black Letter Proclama- 
tions, Acts of Parliament ; especially of a Local, Trade, 
American, Jacobite, &c., Interest 
Apianus (P.), Inscriptiones Sacrosancte, sm. folio, Ingol- 
stadt, 1 
A Poetical Essay on the Existing State of Things, by a 
Gentleman of the University of Oxford, 1811 : 
A Proposal for putting Reform to the Vote, by the Hermit 
of Marlow, 1817 
Arabian Nights Book of the Thousand Nights and a Night, 
with Notes by Sir R. Burton, 10 or 16 vols., 1 
Archeologia Cantiana (Set or Run) 
A kefatation of Deism, 1814 
A Rent in a Oloud, green cloth, Chapman & Hall, x. D 
(1869), or any edition 
Aretino, Capricciosi, 8vo, Cosmopoli, 1660 
Army and Navy Gentleman’s Companion, 1784 
Arnold (Matthew), England and Italian Question, 1859 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.0. 


LACKSTONE’S Commentaries and Ooke’s Institutes ; 
any edition.—Sweet & Maxwell, Ltd., 
3 Ohancery Lane, London, W.O. 


fP\HORBURN’S Ooloured Figures of British Birds.— 
Achilles Taylor, 198 Corporation Street, Bir- 
mingbham. 
NY of Lord Lytton’s Novels, 1860-2; also any by 
G. P. R. James, 1844-9.—Webster, Bookseller, 
Woodhouse Lane, Leeds. 


NGLISH Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837; Guy 
EK Mannering. Highest prices offered. Largest stock in 
Wales. Any quantities for cash. All Welsh books pur- 
chased.—Williams’s Old Book Stors, Ruthin. 








j) H. BRADLEY’S Ethical Studies; Macgerge’s Old 
+ Glasgow, 1895; Barnes’ Poetical Works, edited 
Grosart.—D, Wyllie & Son, Booksellers, Aberdeen. 


FOR SALE. 


eo Whirlwind, The Savoy, The Butterfly, The 
Dome, all in parts ; The Evergreen, Phil May’s Annuals, 
complete sets. Best offers to Bayne, 36 Annette Street, 
Glasgow. 


ARK TWAIN, Editionde Luxe; Gasquet’s Eve of 
Reformation, lst edition.—A. D. Brash, Oounty 
Hotel Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


PEOIAL offer of Walter Orane’s Masterpiece ; Spenser's 
Faerie Queen, 6 volumes for £7 10s. net, published at 
£10 15s.—Henry F. Bumpus, 335 High Holborn, W.0. 


HAKESPEAREANA.—Ohalmers’ Apology and Malone’s 

Enquiry into Shakespeare Papers, 4 vols., 1796-7, 25s. ; 

Green’s Shakespeare and the Emblem Writers, 1870, 8s. 6d. 
—Button, 155 Tavistock Street, Bedford. 


OLTAIRS, uvres, complete, 17 vols., calf, 1762, 39s. ; 

Connoisseur, complete to date, 36 parts, 42s. ; Lange, 

Life of Christ, 6 vols., 1864, 10s.; Rowlandson’s Westmin- 
ster Election, 1784, 28s.—David Cadney, Oambridge. 














RESHFIELD’S Round Kanchenjunga, roy. 8vo, 1903, 
nearly new; Millais’ Natural History of British 
Surface-Feeding Ducks, roy. 4to, cloth (6 guineas net), new, 
copy. What offers ?—Combridge’s Library, 56 
Uburch Road, Hove. 


OHN LOOKE.—Essay on Human Understanding, 1692, 
e) = istedition, splendid condition, What offers ?—E. G. J. 
| Fairnie, 130 Belgrave Road, Oldham. 


Aan LANG’S Pickle the Spy (18s.), for 9s. ; Streat- 
feild’s The Opera (6s.), for 2s. 6¢4.—Farmer & 
Sons (Young's Library), 179 Kensington High Street, W. 
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FOR SALE. 


OUND (J. H.), The Commune of London, new, for 
a 5s. 6d. (pub. 12s, 6d.) ; Sheppard (E.), The Old Royal 
Palace of Whitehall, illustrated, new, for 7s. 6d. (pub. 21s ), 
postage free ; The Paston Letters, a.D. 1422-1509, edited by | 
James Gairdner, of the Public Record Office, new limited 
library edition, 6 vols. £3 15s. net; Banks (M. L.), 
Blundell’s Worthies, forming a series of Biographical 
Sketches of Eminent Men who have been connected with 
the > chool, raits, 7s. 6d. net ; The Register of Blundell’s | 
School, 1770-1282, with Introduction and Appendices by 
A Fisher, illustrated, 12s. net -James G. Commin, 
230 High Street, Exeter. 
> 0CK-PLATES.—A quantity of Armorial, Ohippendale, 
and other “ Ex libris,” assorted in packets of 6, 12, 
and larger quantitie.—H. @. Gadney, 5 St. Paul's, 
Canterbury. | 
F\IMB’S Ouriosities of London, 8s.; Smith’s Barbizon 
Days, 5s. ; Berner’s Boke, St. Albans, 1901, 8s. 6d. ; 
Rye’s Record Sea , 2s. 6d ; Tooley’s Royal Palaces, 
4s. All new copies.—Galloway & Porter, Book- 
sellers, Cambridge. YT even | 
LANTIN PRESS. M. Apuleii Opera Omnia, Queestiones 
et Conjecture, Antwerpie, O. Plantin, 1586, 18mo, 
vellum. What offers?—M. H. Gill & Son, Ltd., 
Dablin. - is Ps 
1) eet Works, complete, 6 vols., cr. 8vo, cl., as 
new, 15s. 
Greenwell’s British Barrows, 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
Dickens’ Pie Nic Papers, 3 vols., cr. 8vo, uncut, 50s. 
Grammont’s Memoirs, fine etchings, 2 vols., roy. 8vo, 21s. 
Howitt’s Visits to Remarkable Places, fine cuts, 2 vols., 
8vo, cl.. 9s. 
Burney’s Oamilla, 1st eiit., 5 vols., hf. cf., 16s. 
Symonds’ Michelangelo, Ist edit., 2 vols., sm. 4to, 50s. 
———— Life, ed. Brown, Ist. edit.. 2 vols., 28s. 
Thackeray’s Complete Works, 13 vols., hf. red morocco, 
illust., cheap, 50s. (less than cost of binding). 
Ruskin’s On the Old Road, lst edit., 3 vols., 8vo, orig. bds., | 
20s. | 
——— Arrows of the Chace, illust., Ist edit., 2 vols., 8vo, 
bds., 15s. 
Goschen’s Life of Goschen, portraits, 2 vols., roy. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. (36s. net), 1903. 
Farquhar’s Dramatic Works, ed. Ewald, 2 vols., 8vo, 10s. 6d., 
1892. 


| 








Landor’s Imaginary Conversations, 6 vols., 16s., Dent, 1891. 
R. Browning’s Poetical Works, 6 vols., orig. cl., 10s. 6d., 1884. 
Tyndall’s Glaciers of Alps, lst edit., orig. cl., 16s. 1860. 
Fitzpatrick’s Secret Service under Pitt, 8vo, cl., 6s. 
Boccaccio’s Decameron, Chalon’s plates (including the 8 sup- 

pressed ones in portfolio), 2 vols., 26s. 
All foregoing clean copies in original cloth. 

Goldie, Cliff Road, Leeds. 


OOK Bargains at the GROSVENOR LIBRARY. In| 


order to stock the “ Novel Readers’ Library ” with all 
new works we are disposing of many th ds of modern 
6s. novels, all clean insides, 10 for 12s., packed free.—Only 
address, 35 Chapel Street, Belgrave Square. 
HE SAVOY, Quarterly Magazine, Jan. and April 1896 ; 
illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, Louis Oury, Jacques 
Blancho, W. Rothenstein, M. Beerbohm, J. Pennell, W. 
Sickert.—Write, H., 24 Fitzroy Square, W. 
ARGE Oollotype vort. of “ Fontenoy,” Lord Olare, 
now 6s.,a few only; P. M. Egan's Hist. of Co. and 
Lity of Waterford, 1,00) pp., ill., free, 1s. 6d.—James 
Hayes, Bookseiler, Ennis. 
VELYN’S Silox, 2 vols., 4to, half-moro<co, 1825, 15s, ; 
Conington’s Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols., 8vo, 
7s. 6@.; Oliver Twist, 2 vols., 3rd edition, uncut, 42s. ; 
Dickens’ Hard Times, lst edition, uncut, 2ls.—HMiscoke 
& Son, Richmond, Surrey. 


IMROD’S Life of a Sportsman, 1842, coloured plates 

by Alken, £21; Yarrell’s Birds, 4 vols., £2 17s. 6d. ; 

Balzac’s Droll Stories, 3 vols., tops, 3s. Oatalogues free. 

Books bought.—Holtland Bros., Booksellers, Birming- 
ham. 











FOR SALE. 


MR. T. THORP, 


100 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
Offers the following Books for Sale : 
TIMES EDITION OF ENCYCLOPZDIA BRITANNICA, 
35 vols., full morocco, complete with Supplement, quite 
new, with revolving bookcase and reading-d:sk, with 
special buckram slip cover, for £24. 

ANOTHER SET, 35 vols., cloth, £17 10s. 

COOKERY. A collection of 45 vols. of old books relating 
to Cookery, 50s.; chiefly 18th century. 

RARE OLD BLACK LETTER BIBLE, 1566, £2 5s. 

DUNTON (J.), Athenian Gazette, 19 vols. in 1, 1696-7, £1. 

SCOTT (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, 50 vols., choicely bound 
in contemporary straight-grained purple morocco, gilt 
backs and borders, gilt edges ; a magnificent set in fine 
condition, £15. 

LETCHFORD’S Illustrations to the Arabian Nights (pub. 
£3 3s ), for 21s. 





| SIDNEY, Book of the Horse (pub. 31s. 6d.), for 10s. 


FIELDING’S NOVELS, 5 vols., 10s. 
USHER & WARREN, Birds of Ireland, 1900, 16s. 


WARD & ROBERTS, George Romney. Jap. vellum, 
2vols. £1: 10s. 
FOX-DAVIES, Art of Heraldry, £5 5s. 
GRIMBLE, Salmon and Sea Trout Rivers of England and 
Wales, b vols., for £2 2s. 
WILDE, Ballad of Reading Gaol, 2s. 


| FOSTER’S MINIATURE PAINTERS, 2 vols., £5 5s. 


LOFTIE AND LUKER, London City, 7s. 6d. 
COWPER’S HOMER, Ist edit., 2 vols., £1. 
BACON, Advancement of Learning. 1674, 12s. 


LEE’S MODERN DOGS, Sporting, Non-sporting, and 
Terriers, 3 vols., 18s. 


| LEWES (G. H.), History of Philosophy, 2 vols., 21s. 


CHATEAUBRIAND MEMOIRS, 6 vols., £2 5s. 

TOBACCO. A large number of old engravings, trade 
tickets, &c., relating to Tobacco and Early Tobacco 
Merchants, £3 3s. 


OATALOGUES GRATIS. 
EOMETRIOAL Treatise of Conic Sections in which 


Cone, by Hugh Hamilto., Dean of Armagh, 4to, cf., 
London, 1775. Offers? — Oxford Reformers’ 
Bookshop, 56 High Street, Oxford. 


$n Views, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales ; 
Foreign Views; Miscellaneous Portraits; Costume 
Plates; Art Union Illustrations to Pilgrim's Progress, 
Castle of Indolence, Tempest, Idylls of the King. Parcels 
sent on approval.—_Rid g@way, Gravesend. 


IOTOR HUGO'S Works, 28 vols., new, 35s.; Egan’s 

Life of an Actor, 1892, binding ink stained, 8s, ; Six 

copies Sullivan’s Opera Ivanhoe, piano score, 7s.— Rutter 
& Co., Moorland Road, Leeds. 

LLUSTRATED London News, 1848-1902, incomplete 

set, bound, 96 vols., backs of 9 vols. slightly damaged, 

What offers?—Secretary, Philosophical Institution, 

Edinburgh. 


HE Goupil Art Biographies, Henry VIIL., Charles I., 

Charles II., Prince Edward, Cromwell, Sophia, Jose- 

phine, Marie Louise, Napoleon et son Fils, &c.; large and 
small paper copies.—S. W. Simms, Bath. 


IRST Editions of Modern Authors, including Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illustrated by 
G.and R. Oruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
largest and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. 








HE Maid of Orleans, by Voltaire, an Heroic-Comical 


Poem in twenty-one cantos ; only 500 copies printed | 
for the Sutelian Society ; 2 vols.,sm. 4to, large paper, fancy | 


cloth, uncut edges, 1899 (pub. at £2 2s. net), our price 18s. 
Juckes’ Book Stores, Birmingham. 


|S ingen ay: Set to date, in parts, with or without extra 
k-Y nos. ; also Sets of Butterfly, lst series, 1893 ; 2nd series, 
1899.—Offers to Kilgour, 26 Nelson Street, Edinburgh. 


DEN, or the Compleat Book of Gardening, 1737, 
leather, good condition ; Graphic, vols. 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 
, cloth. Best offers — Hon, Sec., Lit. Institute, Dorking. 


ASSELL’S Family Physician, 12s. 6d.; Library Shake- 
speare, 9 vols., coloured plates and hundreds of fine 
drawings, £1 11s. 6d.; Universal Ge graphy (8eclus), 10 
vols., £1 15s. or offers.—Lioyd & Townsend, 13 Dill- 
wyn Street, Swansea. 
OVELS for Winter Evenings.—A parcel of 10 surplus 
6s. Library Novels will be forwarded, car. pd., for 
5s. 6d., by Modern Library Co., 56 Oxford Road, 
Manchester. Appreciated by Institutions after reading. 
‘THE Death of Gnone, Akbar’s Dream, &c., by Tenny- 
son, five steel engravings, bound white and gold, only 
500 copies printed, certificate attached, price 21s.—W. 
Summers Morris, Bookseller, Swiudon. 


OR Sale :—Lizars’ Anatomical Plates; large edition ; 
in good condition, minus clasps. What offers ?— 
Novelist, 13 Victoria Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 











Catalogues issued and sent post free on application. Books 
Bought.—_Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.O. 


lee ty History of Art in Scotland (12s. 6d.), for 

5s. 3d.; Barnard’s Drawing from Nature (21s.), for 
7s. 6d. ; Redford’s Manual of Ancient Sculpture (10s. 6d.), for 
5s. 3d.— J. W. Thompson, 45 Pasture Street, Grimsby. 


IBERALISM; its Principles and Proposals, by 

H, Samuel, introd. by Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith, M P., 

5s., for 1s. 6d.; English Music in the 19th Century, by 

Maitland, 5s. net, for 1s. 6d., postage 4d. extra.—Watker, 
37 Briggate, Leeds. 


ALERIE des Femmes Fortes, Elzevir, 1650, London, 
P. le Moyne, illustrated, calf gilt, 54 x3; Galerie des 
Peintres Flamands, &c., 2 vols., Paris, 1792, M. Lebrun, 
engravings, fine condition, calf, 164x104; Johnson’s 
Dictionary, 2 vols., London, 1773, 4th edition, revised by 
Dr. J., stout calf, 174 x 10} ; Petrarch’s Works, Latin, 1 vol., 
calf, old type, 13x84; Don Pirlone 4 Roma, Pinto, 3 vols., 
Turin, 1850, illustrated, 2nd edition, red cloth and calf, 
13x10; Life of Michael Angelo, Duppa, London, 1806, 
illustrated, boards and calf, 1 vol., 144x11; Le Imprese 
Illustre de J. Ruscelli, Venice, 1580, illustrated, 1 vol., 
84 x6 ; Les Septre Livres de Josephus Aco. Olindo, Paris, 
1593, calf, arms of Lenonville, cover damaged, 1 vol., 
13} x8} ; El Kitab, Amsterdam, 1731, 10 x 8} x 6}, old, leather 
and brass ; set of Hogarth’s Prints, Marriage 4 la Mode, 
framed black and gilt, fair condition—A. E. Young, 
38 Shoe Lane, Farringdon Street, E.0. 


MERELY 
A NEGRESS 


STUART YOUNG. 
6s. 


The New Africa says :—“ Mr. Stuart Young pos- 
sesses the rare art of presenting pictures of comprehen- 
sive dimensions upon a small canvas. All his characters 
take up their essential positions without at any time 
being obtrusive or aggressive. The book has distinction 
of style of a rare quality. It tells an intricate and 
delicate story of miscegenation between an Englishman 
and a negress, and is full of good episodes. There are 
many sweet passages, and in every one there is an 
absence of excess. The incompatibility of temperament 
in the unsophisticated girl and the educated man is 
graphically described, and, above all, the romance of 
the forests of Liberia is treated in a way which the 
filibustering style of Mr. Outcliffe Hyne has never 
before permitted to be applied to Western Africa. 
‘Merely a Negress’ is a book of promise, and one not 
easily to be forgotten.” 


JOHN LONG, 
13 & 14 Norris St, HAYMARKET, LONDON. 


ASparrow,a Mouse 
and a Man 


(A STUDY IN SOLITUDE) 
BY 


GEORGE H. R. DABBS, M.D. 
Author of **‘ Ugly, a Hospital Dog.” 
PRICE Gd, 

LONDON ARGUSSYNDIOATE, Suffolk Lane, E.C. 


























Properties of Sections are derived from Nature of | 


FOR THE 


PROMPT & MOST ABLE 
| CRITICISM 


or 
CURRENT LITERATURE 


SEE THE 


“ MANCHESTER 
COURIER,” 


Which commands the services of a large and 
distinguished 


STAFF OF REVIEWERS. 








THE 


‘* MANCHESTER 
COURIER ” 


PUBLISHES THE 


Best Special Articles 


On Literary and Social Topics 
of any Daily Paper outside London, 
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Mr. Fisher Unwin's List 


THE STORY OF MY STRUCCLES 


The Memoirs of ARMINIUS VAMBERY, 
C.V.0, With Photogravure and other Illustra- 
tions. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


LITERARY INFLUENCE IN 
BRITISH HISTORY 


By the Hon. A. S. G. CANNING. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7s, 6d. net 


By R. BARRY 0’ BRIEN, Author of “The Life 
of Charles Stuart Parnell” With Plans, Crown 
8vo, 3. 6d. net. 


CHINA’S BUSINESS METHODS 
AND POLICY 


By T. R. JERNIGAN, Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 12s. net. 


LIFE IN A CRACK RECIMENT | 


By Baron VON SCHLICHT. A Novel of 


German Military Manners and Morals. Cloth, 6s. 
MARK RUTHERFORD’S WORKS 
NEW POPULAR EDITION. 5 vols. Orown 8vo, 


ls. net each, 


NOTABLE N&W NOVELS. 
MAJOR WEIR 


K. L. MONTGOMERY. 


THE CHILDREN OF ENDURANCE 


LUCAS CLEEVE. 


THE PERILS OF SYMPATHY 


(Second Impression.) NINA STEVENS. 


WITH SWORD AND PEN 


H. C, IRWIN. 


UNWIN’S First Novel Library 


In connection with this Series of Novels 
Mr. Unwin begs to announce that he is hold- 
ing a Competition for a Prize of One Hun- 
dred Pounds (£100) for the best First Novel 
submitted to him according to the conditions 
set forth below. 


(1) The Competition is open to any author 
who has never had a novel published. 

(2) On payment of £100 to the winner the 
novel will become the absolute pro- 
perty of Mr. Unwin. 

(3) Mr. Unwin will be the sole judge of the 
Competition, and his decision will be 
final, 

(4) Competing novels may be sent in at once 
and until March 31,1905. The result 
willbe announced as soon after that 
date as convenient, 

(5) Competing novels must be accompanied 
by @ letter stating that they are in- 
tended for the Competition in accord- 
ance with the conditions laid down. 

(6) Mr. Unwin will retain the first right of 
treating with the author for publica- 
tion of any competing novel, though 
it may not gain the prize. 

(7) AU MSS, submitted must be type- 
written. No novels of less than 70,000 
words will be considere!, and it is 
recommended that they should not 
exceed 100,000 words. 

(8) AU MSS, must be delivered free and 
be accompanied by a sufficient remit- 
tance to cover cost of return postage. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
11 Paternoster Buildings. London, E.C. 
October 1904. 





In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, 5s. net. 


MORE POPULAR 


LACIES. A Series of Essays Founded on Some 
Proverbs. By QUILLET, 


Iu crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound in cloth, 
with Map, 3s. 6d. net, 


ACTUAL INDIA. An Outline 


for t*e General Reader, with a New Map. By 


“We have seldom come across a better book than 
i Mr Sawtell has produced au almost 
perfect book.’— Atheneum 

“A wide circle of readers will find much to interest 
and instract in Mr. Sawtell’s book on India.” 


A OHEBAP EDITION OF MR. COMPTON READE'S 
“HISTORY OF THE SMITH FAMILY.” 
In demy 8vo, bound in cloth, 5s, net. 


THE SMITH FAMILY : being 


a Popular History of most Branches of the Name, 
however spelt, from the Fourteenth Century down- 
wards, with many Pedigrees now printed for the 
first time; and some Account of the namerous 
Celebrities who have borne the name under its 

i gs. By Oompron Reape, M.A., 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 

“ The book will prove most fascinating to all members 
of the great family of whom it treats, and who will un- 
grudgingly acknowledge the 
whicn ttre author has t aced their ancestry from the 
dawn of civilisation up to the present day. 
volume also possesses no little interest for the general 
reader.” — Bookseller. 


patient industry with 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 6s. 


THE VICAR’S MISTAKE. 


By H. HARGREAVES. 


“ There is in itan eatertaining admixture of rustic 
humour and pathos—in short, a great deal of human 


OHEAP EITION. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, with Map, 2s. 


TRAVELLING 


SIONS IN, AND NOTES ON PERU. 
c. E 


“His personal experiences give a better notion of 
rough life in Peru than more elaborate works have con- 


“We get a very lively impression of what travel in 
Peru means.”—Spectator. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 


BLUE BLOOD 


By Mrs. L. E. Wapstey, Author of “The Lady 
Algive,” “ His Wife by Force,” &c. 

“An interesting and carefully written novel. 
people are flesh and blood in whom it is easy to tate 
interest.”— The Lady. 

“ An excellent story and ful) of interest.” 

Spiding Free Press, 


AND RED. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


CROSS PURPOSES. A Story 


of England and France. By JEAN M&atvVALe, 


“ The personal and family experiences are sufficiently 
exciting to thrill the ordinary reader of sensational 
. Well worth reading and immensely better 
than much of the literature that commands a great 
run at the libraries.”"—Shefield Daiiy Independent. 


IME OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


CRUMBS OF FANCY. By 


“The Author's thoughts are suggestive, and the book 
is marked by carnestness of purpose and reverence for | 
high ideals.” — Glasgow Herald. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 
62 Paternoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 





Academy and Literature ik dain 


Elliot Stock’s 


NEW BOOKS 


‘SMITH, BLDER, & Co.'s 


LisT 


By the Author of “‘The Rose 
Carden,” &c. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Ring from Jaipur 


| By FRANCES MARY PEARD, 
Author of “The Rose Garden,” *Contra- 
dictions,” “ Near Neighbours,” &c. 








| JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6+. 
| 


A LADY IN WAITING 


Being certain little Scenes of Mirthful 
Tragedy and of Tragical Mirth that an 
Actor of Small Account in the Human 
Comedy had leisure to observe. 


| By the Hon. Mrs. ANSTRUTHER, 


Author of “ The Influence of Mars,” &c. 


| 

| ON “OCTOBER 26. 

| With an Introduction by Sir GEORGE C. M. 
| BIRDWOOD, M.D., K.C.I.B., C.S.1., LL.D. 

| Crown 8vo, 6s. 


FROM THE LAND OF 
PRINCES 


By GABRIELLE FESTING, 
Author of “John Hookham Frere and his 
Friends,” ‘* Unstoried in History,” &c. 


Miss Festing has conceived the happy idea of draw- 
ing upon the romantic histories of the Rajputs, as 
recorded in Tod’s almost forgotten “Annals of 
Rajasthan,” in order to retail some of the most strik- 
ing stories of Indian love and chivalry. 


RETROSPECTS 


FIRST SERIES. 

By WILLIAM KNIGHT, 
Emeritus Professer «f Moral Philosophy in 
St. Andrew's University. 

Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 


Country Life.—* Professor Knight has sacceeded in 
presenting us with a briliiant and in terestirg series of 
sketcbes from life.” 


Thackeray’s Letters 


to an American Family. 
With an Introduction by Miss LUCY W. 
BAXTER, and Original Drawings by 
W. M. THACKERAY. 
Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


Morning Post.—“They contain so many tonches 
of his happy nature, and are so entirely in his familiar 
manner, that the book will b: widely welcomed.” 


The Commander of 


the ‘“ Hirondelle.” 


By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D., 
Author of “* Deeds that Won the Empire,” 
“ How England Saved Europe,” &c. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations. Or. 8vo, 6s. 


Atheneum.—“ An admirable rea story. It is good 
literature too, and written with historical and technical 
knowledge.” 


By the —— of “The Four 


thers.” 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE TRUANTS 


By A. E. W. MASON, 
Author of “Miranda of the Balcony,” 
“The Four Feathers,” &c. 


Sheffield Datly Telegraph.—*“ A most interesting and 
delightful story.” 





Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 
15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





